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SUPPLEMENT 
NEW PROPERTIES 


WIMBLEDON COMMON 
7 miles Hyde Park, 1 mile Wimbledon station. 
In superior residential locality. 
Detached architect-designed Houses now in 
course of erection: 4 bed., large lounge, 
superb kitchen, downstairs cloaks; central 
heating; built-in garage and fuel stores; 
excellent site. £8,250 freehold. 
Yull particulars from M. HOWARD (Mitcham), 
Ltp., Estate Sales Office, Parkside Avenue, 
Wimbledon, $.W.19. Tel.: WIM. 0977. Open 
week-ends. 


FOR SALE 


PROPERTY IN GUERNSEY? Please 
contact E. Lewis TROALIC, House and 
Estate Agent of ‘Stella Maris,’’ L’Ancresse, 
Guernsey (Tel.: St. Sampson 5131), for 
Houses, Guest Houses, Licensed Hotels, 
Businesses, Growing Properties, Farms with 
large areas of land (some with building rights) 
and Building Plots. Also Investments. No 
Death Duties! No Surtax! No Purchase 
Tax! Low Income Tax! Easy travel to 
mainland and Continent. serene i 
PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRETT, 
F.A.I., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). 
ORNWALL, NR. FALMOUTH. First- 
class small Country House with up to 24 
acres of sheltered and timbered grounds. 
Sunny position facing South with fine views. 
3 recep., 6 bed., 2 bath., garage for 3 cars, 
outbuildings and greenhouses. £5,500 free- 
hold. Also cottage if required.— KNUCKEY 
LuMBY & PRIOR, Chartered Auctioneers, 
Falmouth. 


EVONSHIRE HOUSES, ‘LARGE AND 

SMALL.—Consult Guy MicHELMoRE & 
Co., Norwich Union House, 12, Bedford 
Street, Exeter. Tel. 76464-5. 


ESsex- -SUFFOLK BORDER properties. 
Picturesque old weaving villages and un- 
dulating countryside.—H. J. TURNER AND 
Son, F.A.I., Sudbury, Suffolk (Tel. 2833-4). 


ENUINE BARGAIN. Atrtv. det. res. 
Unspoilt posn. (views to France). 4 bed.. 

(2 bsns.), bth., din. and sun rms. Cocktail 
Ing., offices. Garg. and gdn. All services. 
Upset price £3,000. Quick sale for owner 
abroad. HINDS, Est. Agts., Walmer (Deal 185). 
RELAND. BaTtTERSBY «& Co., Estate 
Agents (Hst. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or. letting. 


RELAND. SO 


NORTH & COMPANY, 
' Estate Agents, Established 1829. Special: 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1 (Tel.: Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 

ADNORSHIRE. 2 miles Presteigne, 16 

Leominster. Georgian Residence of 
gracious design and proportion, containing 
3 reception rooms, usual offices, 5 principal 
bedrooms, bathroom, independent w.c., staff 
quarters. Mains electricity, private water. 
Extensive outbuildings including stabling 
and cowshed. Walled kitchen garden, pleas- 
ure garden. Mature woodland, meadow and 
pastureland. 7 acres. Freehold 


Fishing. 7 
poss.—Partics. from J. STRAKER, CHADWICK 
& Sons, Abergavenny. Tel. 24 (2 lines). 

EST SUSSEX, WEST WITTERING. 

To the south-west of Chichester, an 
attractive Cottage-style House near to the 
village centre, sea and harbour, comprising: 
“L-shaped dining-lounge, 3 main and 1 
studio bedroom, bathroom, kitchen, cloak- 
room, garage and sun balcony. Central heat- 
ing and basins in bedrooms. Just under half 
an acre of formal garden. Freehold £4,650 or 
with extra enclosed building land as kitchen 
garden £5,250.—For full details and other 
available properties in Chichester and dis- 
trict, apply: BEDFORD & UPTON, 24, South- 
gate, Chichester. Tel. 3866-7. 


_ GARDENING 


~ BONFLEUR 
SEEDS & BULBS 
All the most exciting subjects are to be found 
in our new catalogue. Send a postcard now for 
your copy to plan for a splendid display this 
summer. 
G. TELKAMP & SONS, LTD., 

147, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. 
(“LEFT CHESTNUT. Strong, durable fencing 

for farm, garden and estate. Also waite 
and osier hurdles. List free.—G. Aston, 392, 
Gloucester Road, Cheltenham. 


CLIPSE PEAT is specially ~ produced in 
different grades to suit different scils. If you 
have a heavy Clay soil or a light Sandy soil. 
there is a specific grade for each. Write us for 
full particulars.—ECLIPSE PEAT CO., LTD., 
Ashcott, nr. Bridgwater, Somerset. 


ENCING. Craftsman- -made. Finest "timber 

all types: Wattle, Interlace, Osier, Railing, 
etc. Free lists from DAVIDS RURAL INDUS- 
TRIES, LTD. (Dept, V), 15, Moreton Street, 
London, S.W.1. (Tate Gallery 8322.) 


ARDEN AL TERATIONS and development 

can now be undertaken anywhere in the 
West Midlands, and expert advice and estimates 
given.—Apply; MIDLAND GARDENS, LTD., 
Exchange Street, Wolverhampton, 


ARDEN DESIGN AND CONSTRUCTION. 
Plans and Surveys prepared for all kinds of 
garden design and construction. R.H.S. awards 
include 23 Gold Medals, the Sherwood Cup for 
the best exhibit in the Chelsea Show and the 
Lawrence Medal! in 1927 and 1955 for the most 
meritorious exhibit in any of the Royal Horti- 
cultural Society’s Shows in one year.—Write for 
particulars to GEORGE G. WHITELEGG, The 
Nurseries, Knockholt, Kent. Knockholt 2187. 
TANTED Gold and Silver Hollies. Would 
contract for rooted cuttings per 1.000 or 
more for 1958-60 plantings.—LUDDINGTON, 
Wallingford Hall, King’s Lynn. 


- groundsman in cottage adjoining. 
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classified properties 


‘TO LET 


Furnished 


TTRACTIVE SUMMER COTTAGE, 

near Rye. 4 bedrooms, all mod. cons. 
May to end July. Garden, lovely views; 20 
mins. drive sea, golf. 9 gns. per week for 
three-month let.— Box 1237. 


ORFOLK. Furnished Flats. Bedrooms, 

sitting room, kitchen, h. and c. water, 
electric light. Domestic help available. 
Garage. Tel. All country produce. Overseas 
visitors welcomed. Situated charming coun- 
try residence. Pleasant garden and walks. 
5 miles Cromer, 18 Norwich.—MRSs. CARNALL, 
Hlderton Lodge, Thorpe Market, Norwich. 


Unfurnished 


CO. TIPPERARY 
BALLYKNOCKANE LODGE 
THE PROPERTY OF THE 
MARQUESS OF ORMONDE 

TO BE LET unfurnished, Ballyknockane 
Lodge, on southern side of Slieve-na-Mon 
Mountain, about 7 miles from Clonmel: 
Magnificent woodland and mountain scenery. 
Well planted with ornamental trees. Azaleas 
and rhododendrons. 5,000 acres. Shooting, 
2 miles good trout fishing. 

Accommodation: 3 reception, 5 bedrooms, 
2 bathrooms, maid’s rooms, domestic offices, 
Esse cooker and h.w. supply. Electric light 
(Shannon scheme), telephone. Gardener- 
Garages, 
chauffeur’s room. Splendid water supply. 

Property in perfect repair. 
For further particulars and photographs, 
apply to: 

R. B. HAUGHTON, ESQ., The Castle Office, 
Kilkenny (Tel. Kilkenny 95), or to the agents, 
Messrs. HAMILTON & HAMILTON (ESTATES), 
Ltp., 17, Dawson Street, Dublin (Tel. 75481). 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARRODS, LTD., Barnes, 8.W.13. Re- 

movals, home and abroad, furniture 
storage. World-famous for efficient service, 
reliable packing and careful storage. (Tel. 
RIVerside 6615). 


ARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemouth 
offer one of the most comprehensive 
removals and storage services on the south 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pack 
quickly and with meticulous care. Their 
warehouse affords first-class storage for as 
long as you wish. And their service includes 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimates, 
without obligation, from Commercial Road, 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 
OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with the 
splendid reputation, cut removal costs 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free.— 
Whitfield Street, W.1. (MUSeum 2411.) 
Low FURNITURESTORAGE RATES. 
Kestoration, Upholstery and handling of 
Antiques and Works of Art by experts.— 
MALMESBURY PACKING & SHIPPING Co., 
Avon Milles, Malmesbury, Wilts. 2203. 
ICKFORDS. Removers and_ Storers. 
Part lots or single articles. Weekly de- 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Com- 
plete service. Branches in all large towns. 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, London, 
N.4: CAN. 4444. 
WARING & GILLOW. Unrivalled ser- 
vice. Specialists in foreign removals to 
all parts at keenest prices. Estimates and 
advice free.—164, Oxford Street, London, 
W.1 (MUS. 5000), and 143, Lord Street, 
Southport (Southport 56877). 
EST COUNTRY removal specialists, 
export packers and shippers. High 
recommendations, estimates free. — 
BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LTD., 
Fxeter. Tel. 56261-2. 


AGRICULTURAL 
CONSULTANTS 


OR guidance in buying or selling a farm. 
For practical advice in development. 
For economic farm surveys and analytical 
report, in any part of the country.—Con- 
sult: THE FARM AND ESTATE BUREAU, Bath 
(Tel. 3747). 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


For Sale : 


LAYGATE, SURREY. Choice corner 
plot for sale, about one-third acre, on 
edge of green belt and lightly wooded.— 
Particulars from ESTATES SUPERINTENDENT, 
Imperial Court, Kennington Lane, $.H.11. 


PROPERTY WANTED 


ADY seeks unfurnished self-contained 

quarters in country house in south-west. 

Use of box room. Would accept part-time 
work as driver.—Box 1242. 


WANTED TO RENT 


Furnished 


URGENTLY REQUIRED FOR MR. 

K.C., May to October, 1958—Furnished 
Country House, minimum 5 bedrooms, plus 
staff accommodation and/or cottage, Hants, 
Berks or Wilts preferred, near fishing. Good 
rent payable-—Apply: JACKSON-STOPS AND 
STAFF, 8, Hanover Street, London, W.1 
(MA Yfair 3316.) > 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS, 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 


AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 
CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 
try.—PRETTY & ELLis, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), .and Chesham (81206). 
ERKS, BUCKS and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. J 
EVON and 8.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—RIppon, 
BOSWELL & Co., F.A.I., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 
DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777). 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate Agents, 
17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 74002). 


EVON. Dartmouth and Kingswear, 
Slapton Sands, Bigbury and Salcombe 
districts. 


FREE LIST AVAILABLE PROPERTIES 
£550 to £20,000 


The Leading Agents: 
TUCKERS, 1, 2 and 3, Hanley Road, 
Dartmouth, Tel. 196 and ‘150. 
NGLISH LAKES. Auctioneers, Valuers, 
Land Agents and Surveyors. Est. 1841.— 
PrRoctoR & BIRBECK, Lake Road, Winder- 
mere (Tel. 688), and at Lancaster and London. 
ESsex AND SUFFOLK. Country Pro- 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANFORD 
AND SON, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHERD 
specialise in the small Period Country 
House, Farms and Cottages of character 
throughout the south-western counties.— 
IZ, Hendford, Weovil\ (Tel. 434). 7 ee 
JRELAND. We specialise in all Country 
Properties. Stud Farms, etc.—HAMILTON 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Auctioneers, 
Dublin. 


classified announcements 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 43 


ARDENS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, 

altered or renovated by expert staff in any 
locality. Shrubs and plants from our extensive 
nurseries—_JOHN WATERER, SONS & CRISP, 
LTD., Landscape Department, The Floral Mile, 
Twyford, Berks. Wargrave 224-225. 


ARDY Hedging Plants from Northumber- 

land, also Flowering Shrubs, Trees and 
Roses, Please send for Catalogue and lists.— 
GOWANS, MITCHISON & LAMBERT, LTD., 
A‘nwick, Northumberland. 


P=: AT. —Genuine Sphagnum Moss of the - very 

highest’ quality in large pressed bales. 
Granulated, or trailings grade at 36/- per bale. 
Or in Four bushel sacks at 17/6 per sack. Prices 
carriage’ paid. C.W.O. Samples and cetails sent 
{ree on request.—PEAT, 57, Victoria Road, 
Cleveleys, Lancs. 


_FURNITURE, FLOORING, ETC. 


AK FLOORING “Overlay” Solid T. and G. 

Boards, finishing % in. thickness. Easily 
secret nailed to wood sub-floors. Lock lovely 
for a lifetime, 21/- sq. yd. Samples and instruc- 
tions.—Dept. C, MITCHELL BROS. (LIVER- 
POOL), LTD., Mark Street, Liverpool, 5. 


ICTURE FR! AMING Contemporary and 
period, Specialists in framing origina’s and 
prints. Call on us—your enquiries are welcome. 
Personal callers only.—Ernest Wheatley, 32. 
Fouberts Place, Regent St., W.1. Tel.: GER. 8739. 


DOMESTIC EQUIPMENT 


J-WEENY.— —The answer to your kitchen waste 
problem.—Haigh Engineering Ltd., Ross-cn- 
Wye. The Food Waste Disposer Specialists. 


DO IT YOURSELF 


y RIDGES, Black & Decker, Wolf, Selecta 
Homemaster Electric Tools. Authorised dis- 
tributors. Confidential terms, no fuss, Send 


stamped envelope for particulars——THE TOOL 
SHOP, 31, Peckham High St., London, S.E.15. 


_ FRENCH CLEANING 


F it needs special care send it to GUILLAUME 
—the cost is somewhat high but so is the 
service.—59, Davies St., London, W.1. MAY. 2275. 


“COUNTRY LIFE”? COPIES” 


WAN" 


cor a “Country Life,’’ inc. Nov. 1913.— 
Jobson, Foldsdown, Thursley, Godalming. 


WANTED 


ELLING Jewellery, Silver, etc? Try the 

house with 10,000 Satisfied clients, who send 
offers with cash same time (without obligation), 
Diamonds and gem jewellery. Victorian jewels, 
cameos, gold jewellery (even if broken), gold 
coins and medals, real and cultured pearls, gold, 
silver and enamel boxes, singing bird and small 
musical boxes, antique and modern silver. 
H. MILLER (LLANDRINDOD), LTD. (Dept. C.), 
165, Montague Street, Worthing. Bankers: Nat. 
Prov.. Worthing. Specially wanted: opal and 
jade, bead necklets. 


E PAY Ve per lb. and refund postage for 

your old knitted woollens, hand or 
machine knitted, worn or torn. Also woollen 
underwear and old white wool blankets. Any 
weight accepted.—F. A. BLAKELEY (WOOL- 
LENS), LTD., Queen Street Road, Ravensthorpe, 
Dewsbury, Yorks. Tel.: Dewsbury 17. 


‘dal 


f 


HAMPSHIRE and adjoining counties. 
Curtis & WATSON, Auctioneers, S 


veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4, Hi 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Esta’ 


Offices, Hartley Wintnev (Tel. 296-7). 
AWIPSHIRE and borders. Town a 
Country Properties, Smallholdings a 
Farms.—Consult PARNELL, JORDY AN 
HARVEY, Estate Agents, 25, Wote Stree 
Basingstoke. Tel. 2070/1 (2 lines). 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLAND 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Helier. 
Agents for superior residential properties. 
ERSEY, C.!. VARDON, HALL & COj 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burrar 
Street, St. Helier. Tel. Central 4010 and 325 
for all types of property and investments. 


KINGSTON, COOMBE HILL AND 
DISTRICT. Comprehensive register o 
all available properties gladly forwarded o 
request.—A. G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO., 82, 
Eden Street, Kingston-on-Thames 
KINgston 0022), Sales, Surveys, ! 
LEICESTER AND LEICESTERSHIRE. 
MONTAGUE TURNOR, F.A.L.P.A., F.V.0y 
Incorporated Surveyor, Auctioneer, Estate 
Agent and Valuer, 27, Belvoir Street, 
Leicester (Tel. 24244-5). 
MARKET HARBOROUGH AND DIS- 
TRICT. Properties available and re- 
quired. Valuations, Sales. — HOLLOWAY, 
PRICE & Co. (R. G. GREEN, F.R.1.C.S., F.A.I.), 
Chartered Surveyors, Market Harborough 
(Tel. 2411). 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, for 
details of Residential and Agricultural 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SONS, _ 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), and 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 
OUTH DEVON. For coast-line and 
country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A.1., 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). 
SURREY. Property in all parts of the 
county.—W. K. Moork & Co., Surveyors, 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 lines). 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTIES. 
JARVIS & CO., of Haywards Heath, special. 
istsin high-class Residences and Estates, many 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 700). 


USSEX COAST. BEXHILL AND 
COODEN. Seaside and country proper- 
ties —-GORDON GREEN & WEBBER, F.A.1., 
9 and 11, Sea Road, Bexhill. Tel. 410, 411. 


TORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For town 
and Country Properties. — Waycorts, 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 


UNBRIDGE WELLS. Between London 

and the coast. For houses, land, ete.— 
BRACKETY & SONS (Ust. 1828), 27-29, High 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAMP- 


SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHRAD, ~ 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 3031, 5 in 


and tive branches. 


ORTHING. — PrerER STURGEON, 74,” 
Teville Road, Worthing (Tel. 2087). 


OVERSEAS 


Estate Agents 


BAHAMAS (NASSAU). Invest in Nassau 
Bahamas real estate. World's finest — 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. No, 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Resi- 

dential and commercial properties.— Write — 
NICK DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY CoM-— 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. — : 


OUTHERN RHODESIA. If you are 
contemplating settling in this land of 
opportunity, consult THE “SALISBURY BOARD 
oF Exgcutors, LTD. (Lstablished 1895), Box 
21, Salisbury. Lists of all types of l’arms, 
Businesses. Investment and House available. 
Our Real Estate Department will be pleased 
to help newcomers to the colony. Other ser- 
vices available. Trusts and Estates ad- 
ministered. Loans and Investments arranged. 
Insurance Company and other secretaryships. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SALE OF SHEDS — GREENHOUSES — 
GARAGES—Sheds 


reduced from {£12 to 
£8 10s. GARAGES from £30 to £28. GREEN- — 
HOUSES from £18 to £17. Easy Terms. Write 
for lists SILVER MIST, LTD. (Dept. C/48), 
Brockham Green, Betchworth, Surrey. 


PPLETON’S Delicious Hand-raised Pork Pies. — 

Famous for over 80 years. T. APPLETON © 
AND SONS, Pork Butchers, Market Place, 
Ripon, Yorks. 


ARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY cleaned in” 
situ. town or country. Estimates with © 
pleasure.—FLEET CLEANING SERVICES, 126, 
Kentish Town Road, N.W.1. GULliver 3851. a 


iN tOeE cas. The leading makers of Tennis — 

and Squash Courts since 1908. Sole makers 
of ‘‘Bituturf’’ Cricket Pitches, also makers of 
Swimming Pools, School Furniture. Booklet 
sent on application. Head Office: Syston, 
Leicester. London Office: Harrods (4th floor). 


ENTS’ CLOTHING WANTED, up to £15 paid 

FOR PART-WORN SUITS. Riding Kits, 
Hosiery, Boots and Shoes, Binoculars, Cameras, 
Sporting Guns. Cash for parcels sent. DRESS — 
AND MORNING WEAR FOR HIRE and FOR — 
SALE. British firm established over 30 years.— 
GORDON GIBSON & CO., LTD., 131 and 141, 
Edgware Rd., Marble Arch Tel. PAD. 3779 & 9808. 


AND-FORGED =o oss and Garden Gates, 

Firescreens, Weathervanes, Doors and Win- 
dow Grilles, 40-page catalogue post free.—S. C. 
PEARCE & SONS, LTD., Bredfield, Woouhitaneg 
Suffolk. 4) 


MINIS TORRES exquisitely painted from any 
photographs. 53 gns.—VALERIE SERRES 
32, Guildford St., Brighton 1, Sussex (Est. 1769) 


IT NESTING BOXES 10/- each, carriage pai 
inland.—Sunpit Frames, Billericay, Ess 


sh 
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ESTATE CAPITAL 


OME further comment on the findings of 
S the Cambridge surveys into land owner- 
ship may be timely when some of the pro- 
visions of the Agriculture Act, 1947 and the 
Agricultural Holdings Act, 1948 are to be 
revised in this session of Parliament. Dr. D. R. 
Denman’s book Estate Capital (Allen and 
Unwin, 22s. 6d.) makes clear the premise, dis- 
cussed here last week, that there must be a 
distinction between estate capital for the land 
and its fixed equipment and other capital which 
is invested in agricultural enterprise. Pro- 
vision of estate capital is the prerogative of land 
ownership. It lies beyond agriculture proper. 
We are apt to associate the word “‘estate’’ with 
the extensive tenanted estates of the traditional 
land ownership system. But the farmer who 
owns and cultivates a few acres of his own com- 
mands the same land-right and in proportion 
bears similar responsibilities. 

All who own land have to reckon whether 
it will pay them best, or indeed whether they 
can afford, to invest capital in agricultural land 
improvement, which will mean doing without 
income probably at a more attractive rate from 
other kinds of investment. To commit money 
in land improvement is to sink it in land pro- 
prietorship, and its fate as a capital investment 
is not determined solely by the profitability of 
the agricultural industry but by the dictates of 
the land market. This is more than an interest- 
ing analysis of principle. Another survey giving 
a detailed analysis of the finance of some 
typical owner-occupied farms in Devon, lately 
published by the University of Bristol, shows 
that these Devon farmers have been chary of 
investing more estate capital if the new money 
has to be found by borrowing. They will make 
improvements to their land and buildings out 
of profits and savings, and many of them 
recognise that their holdings would be worked 
more easily and economically if they had better 
buildings. But their attitude to investment 
makes the process slow. 

Estate income as a general rule is too weak 
to pay a 5-per-cent. dividend on estate capital, 
so there should be little dispute that the income 
must be substantially increased. Dr. Denham 
declares that rental revision is of paramount 
urgency. He is right, and it is much to be hoped 
that the current discussions between the 
Ministry of Agriculture and the organisations 
representing landowners and farmers will result 
in a realistic definition of the ‘‘rent properly 
payable” when cases go to arbitration. Account 
will have to be taken of the rent which a new 
tenant might reasonably be expected to pay for 
a farm which a landlord proposes to let. This 
would bring all rent more into line with the 
costs which landlords must incur if they fulfil 
their obligations. 


Tenant farmers, it may be argued, cannot 


afford substantial increases in rent or the 


finance of their own improvements. Agriculture 
by this argument is admitted impotent to form 
estate capital from its own industry. The argu- 
ment may be carried too far, but it is certainly 
true that agriculture cannot maintain essential 
estate capital if there is an estate duty burden 
amounting yearly to no less than 16s. 9d. an 
acre, a Startling figure which emerges from these 
Cambridge surveys. Meanwhile the typical farm 
is 8-10 per cent. deficient of necessary buildings 
and services. To make good this lack at to-day’s 
prices and to rectify major repairs the total 
demand for capital investment would average 
£14 an acre. 

Estate duty tends to fall with exceptional 
weight on estates mid-way between 1,000 and 
10,000 acres because on smaller estates the 
absolute burden is lighter and on larger estates 
the relative burden is lighter. Personal and 
private fortunes are ranged behind agricultural 
estates of all sizes, and it would certainly be a 
great help if the present 45-per-cent. estate 
duty concession were extended to a proportion 
of all consociate capital. Unless the burden of 
estate duty can be lightened in some way we 
shall see a fragmentation quite unsuited to 
modern agriculture and then be driven to face 
the desperate remedy of land nationalisation. 
These Cambridge surveys deserve the close 
attention of the Conservative Chancellor of the 
Exchequer and the Minister of Agriculture. 


HAIL AND FAREWELL 


OW that the keys ave ours, the new home 
stands 
Patient before our unaccustomed eyes ; 
Offers its secret stove with generous hands, 
Tells of the heavy, murmurous shade that lies 
Under the cedar on the lawn, speaks soft 
Of autumn’s apples hoarded 1m the loft. 


Other men’s memories invest this place ; 
Our own ave still uncharted—but we know 
How they will crowd around us, as we face 
The yet unguessed-at hour when we must go. 
The house that smiles to welcome us will sigh 
In sorrowful acceptance of good-bye. 

FREDA C. Bonp. 


RABBITS INCREASING 


R. GODBER told the House of Commons 
just before Christmas that reports re- 
ceived by the Ministry of Agriculture indicate 
that the rabbit population is increasing, except 
where active measures by gas or otherwise are 
being taken to kill them. This is despite fairly 
widespread outbreaks of myxomatosis in the 
past six months; the disease in killing form is 
still active in Berkshire, Hampshire, Suffolk 
and Sussex, and in a weakened strain it has now 
been found in widely scattered districts. It is 
the Ministry’s view that this weaker strain will 
probably continue to gain ground. Indeed, the 
result of blocd tests taken from random samples 
of rabbits in England and Wales shows that 
already more than 30 per cent. of the rabbits 
sent in are immune from myxomatosis: these 
have presumably recovered from an attenuated 
strain of the disease. Lord St. Aldwyn informed 
the House ot Lords that the Ministry has sent a 
scientific officer to Australia and New Zealand 
to get first-hand knowledge of what is happen- 
ing in those countries. Certainly we need to 
keep pace with experience abroad, although 
conditions are not altogether similar. In 
Australia it is the Government’s policy to culti- 
vate and spread the virulent strain of myxoma- 
tosis. Here for various reasons this is not con- 
sidered desirable, the main reason being that the 
indiscriminate spreading of the disease might 
result in the weaker virus becoming more or less 
universal. Myxomatosis has virtue only as a 
killing disease, and the quicker it kills the better. 
At the same time farmers and foresters can best 
help themselves by redoubling their efforts to 
kill rabbits this winter in every legal way. 


FORGERIES FOR EXPORT 


EIZURE by the French Customs authority 
of a number of works of art which are re- 
garded as forgeries has caused some perturba- 
tion, not only in France, but in this country. 
Concern is not unnatural in view of French legal 
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requirements that works of art for which expo 
facilities are sought should be examined, first by 
a representative of one of the museums to pr 
vent the loss of national treasures and later by 
another expert acting on behalf of the Custo 
authority to ensure that the declared value o 
the work corresponds to the real value. Seem- 
ingly, neither of these examiners is required to 
pronounce on authenticity, and thus it is pos- 
sible for a forgery to be exported though both of 
them know it for what it is. The fact that a 
seizure by Customs has now taken place can sug- 
gest only that a regular trade in forgeries has 
been discovered—possibly a minor Van Meer- 
geren has been located—and that Customs 
action has been taken on the instigation of th 
police. In Britain, an official announcement o 
the acquisition of Poussin’s Adoration has re- 
minded us, a Reviewing Committee of experts 
considers the application for an export licence i 
respect of any work of art which might, accord- 
ing to prescribed tests, be entitled to rank as a 
national treasure. The standing of the members 
of this Committee is such that they are hardl 
likely to allow the nation to acquire a forgery or, 
knowing it to be a forgery, to allow it to return 
to the Board of Trade queue for the issue of a 
licence. For the rest, it is the business of the 
purchaser to satisfy himself of the authenticity 
of the work before he buys it. The licence which 
the Board of Trade issues in respect of a work of 
art is no different from that issued in respect of 
any other article which requires a licence. I 
carries with it no guarantee about the quality o 
the goods covered by the licence, on which point, 
it seems to be assumed—not unreasonably— 
the buyer knows his business. 


LONDON WALL 


CITY wall, particularly when of Roman 

origin, appeals so vividly to the imagina- 
tion of everybody that Lord Mottistone’s pro- 
posals for the display of the Cripplegate section 
of London Wall should not need to have been 
made. It is extraordinary that, although the 
Mithraic Temple in Bucklersbury was head-line 
news for weeks, next to nothing has been done 
even to tidy up the long and much better pre-— 
served stretch of the Wall, including two bas- 
tions and the north-west angle towers, existing 
between St. Giles’s Church and Falcon-square. 
A year ago the Corporation gave an assurance of 
its firm resolve to accord this “‘show piece” of 
Britannic antiquity appropriate treatment, and 
it has been so indicated in the successive Barbi- 
can schemes; but actually the area concerned is | 
still a derelict wilderness. Lord Mottistone has 
shown that it would be a matter of no great cost 
or difficulty for the wall to be restored and shown 
to its full height, with a simple lawn extending 
in front of it where unfilled ruined basements at 
present obscure it but greatly reduce the amount 
of excavation required. To do this little and q 
2,000-years-overdue job now would incidentally 
produce something concrete from, and directly 
connected with, the interminable schemes for 
the reconstruction of the district. 


RUSSIANS FOR WIMBLEDON | 


IMBLEDON, which grows every year | 

more cosmopolitan festival, is apparently 
to have a notable addition this year in a con-| 
tingent of young Russian players. The Russian 
Lawn Tennis Association has written expressing 
hopes of sending a party and asking about grass-_ 
court tournaments before Wimbledon. How 
good these invaders will be we do not know, but 
we may feel tolerably confident that they would | 
not enter unless they have attained a pretty high | 
standard. We are not likely to fall into the error 
of treating them too cavalierly, for we have seen — 
what they can do in athletics, in football, in row- 
ing and in ice hockey. It is interesting to observe 
how to-day certain nations seem to show par- 
ticular aptitude for certain games. Hungary and 
Japan produce mighty champions of table-) 
tennis, Egypt and Pakistan squash players and 
India hockey players, while Denmark and 
Malaya excel in badminton. We who originated 
these games try to play them all, and it is not 
surprising that we cannot quite hold our own 
against more specialist nations. Incidentally, 
Japan has now entered the golfing lists with a 
bang by winning the Canada Cup, which is in a 
sense a kind of professional Wimbledon of go 
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STONE ROOFS AND GRASS VERGES, DEDDINGTON, OXFORDSHIRE 


A COUNTRYMAN’S NOTES 


HEN a plane was lost in the mountains 
in North Wales the other day, I was 
interested to find that the territory being 
searched was an area I know well, having tramp- 
ed over it on innumerable occasions in order to 
find little lakes and tarns that hold trout. It is 
a very different thing climbing a mountain on a 
soft June day to struggling over it in December. 
Sometimes my trips are made at first light, when 
I have looked across the mist to see higher 
peaks protruding above valleys and ranges 
quite hidden. The curlew calls, the cuckoo, too, 
takes up a position from which to announce his 
presence, perching in a stunted thorn or on the 
top of a boulder, and the world has a sort of 
magic about it. It is true that even in mid- 
summer the magic can evaporate in an hour or 
two and hail beat into one’s face with a savagery 
that belongs to winter, but the hills are fairly 
safe and not inhospitable except in a heavy 
mist. It is very different in winter. Once, at the 
end of September, I went up on an unusually 
cold day. A shepherd passed me on the way. 
He was wearing a monkish garb consisting of a 
heavy potato sack which shielded his ears. 
“Might catch fish,” he suggested as I went my 

way, “‘but, watch it, it’ll be a bad day.” 

* * 
* 

DIDN'T pay too much attention. I caught 
a good bag of trout and came away when I 
found my hands were getting a little too cold 
for comfort. On my way down the cwm a freak 
snowstorm overtook me and I couldn't see 
where I was going. After a few minutes the 
snow stiffened into hail and I crouched down in 
the shelter of a rock, unable to bear the hail. I 
had always carried a small flask of brandy in the 
glove compartment of my car—a foolish place 
in which to keep brandy—and this day, with 
something like second sight, I had taken the 
flask with me, putting it in the pocket of my 
fishing jacket. I had visions of friendly St 
ds coming to rescue me with kegs of 
y around their necks until I remembered 
‘ this is not the custom in Wales, and so I 
‘got out my own supply. What a shock it gave 
me! Perhaps the trouble was that it hadn't 
been particularly good brandy in the first place, 
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but keeping it in the glove compartment of the 
car, where it had ample opportunity to get 
warm from the operation of the heater, had not 
improved it. I spluttered and choked and spat 
it out, glad to face the storm, and feeling that I 
had saved my life not by taking the brandy but 
by getting rid of it. 

The missing plane, my newspaper told me, 
was found in a regular graveyard for planes and 
not far from one of these ‘‘funnels” that must 
surely affect a low-flying machine. The alumi- 
nium gatherers seemed to be getting a fair picking 
up in that part of the hills last summer, and I 
expect they will be out for salvage as soon as the 
weather is suitable; but that will not be for a 
while, for the rescue parties found themselves 
being rolled along the ground for yards at a time 
and clinging to it for dear life. I wasn’t sur- 
prised that on the first day of the search they 
were forced to turn back. As one of the old shep- 
herds said to me during the week, it was blow- 
ing “fit to move the sheep into the next county 
without their putting a hoof to the ground.”’ 

« * 

* 

N acquaintance told me the other day that 
a friend of his who had suffered the loss of 
an arm was now taking up shooting, and this 
made me think of at least two one-armed shots 
I knew when a boy. One of the two came to 
shoot rabbits on the farm by invitation once ina 
while, and he was without doubt an excellent 
shot no matter in what company he might have 
found himself. His disability seemed to have 
enhanced his skill, and when he swung to shoot 
a rabbit the question of leading and following 
through seemed to be no more difficult for him 
than for many an able performer with two arms. 
I imagine that the handicap proved such a 
challenge that it resulted in his developing a 

very high degree of skill. 

The second one-armed shot I knew was a 
furtive character who stood on a particular 
corner in the town. He was well-known as a 
poacher, and I believe he had a gun which folded 
away in his clothing. Few people had seen him 
shoot, for he only did so when he thought he was 


unobserved. People said that he stood on the 
corner to see who was in town, so that he could 
poach a pheasant by leaving for the coverts 
immediately. I seem to remember that he was 
always very civilly greeted by those who had 
pheasants, but this was no doubt out of relief on 
finding that he wasn’t actually shooting them at 
that minute. 

A relative of mine used to shoot with one 
hand at times, thrusting the 12-bore out like a 
pistol and achieving considerable success even 
at pheasants and partridges in this way. I 
tried, as I tried most things, but it wouldn’t 
work with me. I had to have both hands and do 
what I could in the conventional manner. Only 
once did I manage the feat. I was going down a 
slope in a hazel copse when I slipped and went 
slithering on, making a noise that put up a 
woodcock. I saw the bird while balancing on 
my left hand, applied my finger to the safety 
catch and fired the gun with my right. The 
woodcock fell. I always regretted that I had no 
audience, for I so often missed woodcock, how- 
ever they rose and however I tried. 

* * 
* 

READER who lives in Surrey remarks: 

“T have been reading your notes and think 
you might be interested to hear of a polecat 
ferret which I found in my house about 18 
months ago. I heard my dachshunds barking 
and found them excitedly trying to get at some- 
thing hidden behind a coal-scuttle which stands 
in the large fireplace in the front hall. Thinking 
it was probably a bird which had come in at the 
front door, which is usually open in the summer, 
I shut up the dogs and investigated. You can 
imagine my surprise when I saw a smallish 
furry animal, which I thought was a ferret, 
although I had seen only white ones before. I 
put on thick gloves before catching it, as of 
course it was very frightened, but it never 
attempted to bite me and later on I handled it 
without gloves. It was very pretty, with cream 
fur shading to dark brown, and had dark eyes, 
and I think it was possibly not full grown. 

“It was very hungry and ate ravenously as 
soon as I fed it. After it had been kept for a 
while my gardener said he knew of someone who 
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had ferrets and would like to have this one, and 
I was thankful to find a home for it as I didn’t 
wish to keep it and all enquiries produced no 
claimant. Although there are cottages along the 
road this house is fairly isolated and a mile and 
a quarter from the village. I do not keep 
poultry, so there was nothing to bring it here, 
and I wish I knew for how long it had been free 
and how far it had come. Probably someone 
had turned it loose, as there were no rabbits 
then. Now there are quite a lot round about.” 
At one time no one would claim a stray 
ferret in case he brought upon himself the 
wrath of the nearest keeper of poultry, a friend 
tells me, but of course, when a ferret was a use- 
ful thing to have and rabbits were plentiful, it 
wasn’t hard to get anyone to take a stray. 


HE cottage is situated on a piece of land on 

one side of which is the sea, and on the 
other, although at a distance, is a river estuary. 
Cormorants living on the rocks above the sea 
prefer to do their fishing in the estuary, where 
they find an abundance of small fishes, par- 
ticularly dabs and flounders. On many occa- 
sions I have noticed that their flight line never 
varies. They pass over one of the long green- 
houses at the same height each time and make 
the journey in spite of all but gales, when they 
probably huddle in the shelter of the cliffs. It 
was only the other day that I discovered that 
they have a sort of time sense too. The garden- 
ers in the adjoining property tell me that they 
look at their watches when the cormorants pass 
and the cormorants go to roost at the same time 
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before dusk every day, the time of their cross- 
ing the land altering as the length of the 
winter’s day alters. 

Incensed beyond bearing with the cormor- 
ant’s success as a fisher on one occasion, I got out. 
the gun and shot one. The rest changed their 
direction and kept clear of me, as they do up 
the river, I am told, once the River Board 
begins cormorant-shooting from particular 
places. The bird I shot disgorged several fish. 
None of them, however, was big enough to 
make the assassination worth while, and there 
was not one salmon or trout parr in the lot. I 
never bothered to intercept the flight again. 
We are all predators of one sort or another, and 
I don’t think shooting a cormorant puts more 
trout in my creel. 


THE WORLD’S MOST BEAUTIFUL 


AVOCET - 


avocet in England since 1947, culminat- 

ing in a record nesting of 79 pairs on the 
Royal Society for the Protection of Birds’ 
Havergate Island sanctuary, in Suffolk, in 1956, 
is a highlight among post-war events for British 
bird-lovers and has resulted in much well 
deserved publicity for these birds. Well 
deserved, because, of all the waders, avocets 
combine to a rare degree extreme beauty of 
form and carriage with a decidedly singular 
appearance. These are cosmopolitan birds: 
North and South America each has a species, 
the European form breeds, often commonly, in 
Africa and across Asia, and the red-necked avocet, 
the most beautiful of them all, is found through- 
out Australia wherever conditions are suitable. 
In its mode of life, behaviour and voice 

the Australian bird has many affinities with its 
cousins in America and Europe, and it is possible 
that it and the two northern avocets should be 
classified together in the same way as the 
European, South African and Australian gan 
nets are generally collectively grouped as 
members of a single super-species. Where the 
Australian bird differs from the European form 
is in possessing a rich rusty-red head and neck 
which contrast beautifully with the pied body 
pattern. The reddish eye is rimmed with white 


r NHE re-establishment of the European 


and the long legs are of a delicate ashy-blue, 
just like those of the Havergate birds. 

The red-necked avocet is common around 
open swamps and lakes and on estuarine 
beaches in Australia. As it tiptoes through the 
shallows the minute water fleas and other 
crustaceans plentiful in the saline waters 
favoured by the birds are collected with the 
usual sideways sweeps of the cobbler’s-awl bill. 
In such surroundings avocets are often accom- 
panied by black-winged and banded stilts and 
by greenshanks and allied waders summering 
“down-under”’ from their Siberian breeding 
grounds. 

The Australian avocet’s nesting depends on 
the rains: if these fail the birds will not breed at 
all. In the south, which has a predominantly 
winter rainfall, nesting customarily occurs in the 
spring, that is, in September or October; in the 
north, which receives summer monsoonal rains, 
nesting is more probable around February or 
March. But, like many other Australian birds, 
red-necked avocets are not tied strictly to any 
seasonal pattern; they will breed whenever 
conditions are sufficiently favourable. The birds 
in the accompanying photographs nested after 
the tropical hurricane of February 9-18 had 
swept across the north-west coast, \penetrated 
inland for almost a thousand miles and brought 
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widespread rains to vast areas of Western 
Australia, rejuvenating the desiccated country- 
side and filling every claypan and lake with 
water. 

Some birds’ reaction to the change in their 
environment was remarkably sudden. One 
banded plover had laid her eggs by February 23, 
and some of the local teal were almost as quick 
off the mark. The avocets’ response was some- 
what delayed, probably because the new waters 
as yet lacked the aquatic life on whose abund- 
ance the newly-hatched chicks’ survival de- 
pends. The avocets’ nesting was delayed until 
the beginning of June. 

The particular colony in which I was 
interested occupied a small island arising about 
18 inches above the waters of a claypan beside 
a country road from which I discovered the 
birds as I drove past. When I walked through 
the samphire to investigate, about 30 avocets 
arose simultaneously, and most of them settled 
on the water, where many drooped their opened 
wings so that their tips were immersed, giving 
what was obviously a mild form of distraction 
display. Some took to wing and flew past me, 
but none pressed home its attack as I entered 
the ankle-deep water, cloudy with daphnia, and 
waded out to the islet. I found this to be merely 
a platform of clay hardened on the top into a 


AN ISLAND IN A CLAYPAN IN AUSTRALIA WHERE TWENTY-FOUR PAIRS OF RED-NECKED AVOCETS NESTED. The hide 
from which the author took the bird photographs accompanying this article can be seen near the middle of the island 
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water, while overhead a_ whistling eagle 
spiralled: the avocets, with sideways tiltings of 
their heads, cautiously watched its evolutions. 
A sizzle of wings accompanied the passing of a 
shelduck speeding to its nest in an old and 
hollow gum tree beside the road. Colourful 
though they were, relaxed and with necks 
retracted, the sitting avocets were remarkably 
inconspicuous, and they were so spaced out that 
there was very little bickering among them. But 
avocets, like other creatures, are individuals, 
and I soon discovered that one of them, sitting 
to my right, had a very cantankerous nature: it 
would cackle aggressively, making a series of 
hard “kuk, kuks,’’ like the distant cough of a 
two-stroke engine bursting into life, whenever 
another bird inadvertently passed by. A special 
object of its ire was the Kentish plover, which 
it tried several times to drive from its eggs. The 
plover replied by puffing out its feathers, 
panning its tail and pouring forth a tirade of 
rippling, stoney abuse. 

Among avocets both sexes sit, and a simple 
ritual accompanies each change of shift, the 
same ritual as that used by the European 
birds. The newcomer would walk deliberately 
towards its mate, religiously shaking its feet in 
the approved manner and, with head lowered, 
would make as if to pick up and drop small 
objects in its beak. The sitting bird would then 
arise and, flicking real or imaginary sticks and 
stones to one side, would walk unhurriedly away 
with similarly lowered head; the relieving bird 
would then sit down. The change-over might be 
accompanied by sharp barking cries, or the 
birds might be silent, but the flicking move- 
ments would never be omitted. Similar actions 
accompany nest relief among stilts and oyster- 
catchers. 

At the nearest nest the new bird was dis- 
tinguishable by having the fine tips of its bill 
slightly crossed, whereas its mate’s mandibles 
fitted perfectly—a difference which is discernible 
in my photographs. Another difference, not 
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RED-NECKED AVOCET PREENING. When sleep- 
ing or preening the bird will often stand on one leg 
at a time 


crust which gave way under me: it was like walking 
through ankle-deep cement just beginning to harden. I 
trod warily, not wishing to leave an unsightly trail around 
the nests, which I hoped presently to photograph. All told, 
there were 24 clutches, mostly of four eggs, of which 
some were laid on a mossy lining, but the majority were 
in mere depressions in the moist clay to which a few 
roots or samphire twigs had been added. 

The birds had chosen wisely, for, although the shal- 
low water might not prove a serious barrier to a deter- 
mined (European) fox—probably the most serious 
terrestrial predator on ground-nesting birds locally— 
their insular site was certainly safer than had they laid 
among the samphire and saltbush scrub by the margin 
of the lake. 

Three days after discovering the colony I entered 
my observation hide for the first time. The omens were 
good: the avocets seemed tame and quite accustomed to 
the square, canvas-covered affair which during the pre- 
ceding days had sprouted in their midst like some un- 
couth mushroom. The hide overlooked several avocets’ 
nests and also the two eggs of a tiny Kentish plover, or 
red-capped dotterel as it is known in Australia. A school- 
boy from a near-by farm kindly saw me settled down, and 
within ten minutes of his disappearance the colony had 
returned to normal, the birds having run back through 
the shallows on the north side of the islet where the clay 
sloped gently into the water. 

I could see then that while the birds were wading in 
the lake the webs of their feet were closed as they were 
raised and that on land they lifted their feet to knee 
height as they stepped lightly over the damp clay. As 
they neared the eggs each foot was repeatedly lifted and 
shaken delicately, but firmly, apparently to remove any 
water droplets from the webs. The birds then straddled 
the eggs and settled down by pressing their feet against 
the rear lip of the nest and paddling vigorously to work 
the eggs against the brood patch. This done, the feet 
were brought forward one on either side of the clutch 
and the whole body quivered as the bird finally began to 
incubate. 
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. The blackbutt eucalypts on the far bank, with bill before incubating them to ensure that no part is left in contact with the damp 
umbrella-shaped canopies, were reflected in the still ground too long 
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shown in a black-and-white photograph, was 
in the head colour: this was chocolate in the 
first bird but of a far more rufous shade in the 
second, and similar variations, which might 
perhaps have been due to age, could be seen 
among other members of the colony. 

Being hidden among them, I was able to 
watch the progress of a number of nests, to see 
several clutches hatch and to follow the fortunes 
of some of the chicks during their first few hours 
out of the eggs. When those of the nearest pair 
began to hatch, I saw the sitting bird pick up the 
shells one by one, run off into the water and 
discard them when about 25 yards from the nest. 
Another bird which did the same thing was 
unaccountably chased by a fellow avocet, and 
in the resulting tussle the eggshell was dropped; 
but it was not forgotten, and I saw the same bird 
presently slip off its nest, retrieve the shell and 
drop it farther out in the lake. 

The more precocious of the newly hatched 
young tottered from their nests and appeared to 
pick small items of food from the ground. These 
youthful explorers had difficulty in controlling 
their spindly legs, and they took many falls. 
Brooding birds were now being continually 
inveigled into raising themselves to permit their 
fluffy offspring to slip underneath, and often 
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TWO NEWLY HATCHED CHICKS AND TWO EGGS DUE TO HATCH SHORTLY. 


In a few hours these chicks were ready to leave the nest 
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THE ACTION KNOWN AS FALSE SLEEPING, IN WHICH THE BIRD TUCKS ITS 

BILL IN ITS SHOULDER-FEATHERS AS IT DOES WHEN SLEEPING, BUT KEEPS 

ITS EYES WIDE OPEN. This action is thought to be caused by a conflict between a tendency 
to escape from and a tendency to attack an intruder 


RED-NECKED AVOCET INCUBATING. 
When feeding in shallow water it sweeps its 
awl-like bill from side to side to pick up tiny — 

aquatic sects 


when one entered for a warm another popped 
out to explore. Both sexes brooded. One of the 
oddest sights was that of a parent squatting on 
its tarsi, looking as though its legs were sawn 
off at the knees, with a chick’s body so hidden in 
its breast feathers that only the tiny legs were 
to be seen. 

While hatching its last egg one bird opened 
its folded wings until they looked like the sides 
of an armchair to allow the young ones to push 
inside, and several times when parents stood up 
chicks trapped in the feathers were lifted with 
them. One avocet arose with two pairs of legs 
frantically flailing the air beneath it, and for a 
moment the chicks hung from its breast before 
dropping off. Landing upside down, and ignored 
by the parent, one of them waved its legs help- 
lessly for some time like a beetle stranded on its 
back before eventually righting itself unaided. 
It is easy to see how wader chicks get carried 
aloft should the parent suddenly fly off: several 
records of snipe and lapwings shedding young 
while in flight are doubtless attributable to 
accidents of this kind. 

The owners of another brood of four chicks 
called to them as they led them to the water’s 
edge. There the young ones pecked the surface 
speculatively before launching off and swimming 
buoyantly in the wake of the adults; the quartet 
reached the far bank safely and were soon lost to 
sight among the saltbush. I saw several broods 
depart in this way and later found some of the 
chicks crouching motionless as their parents 
barked their alarms while circling overhead. 
The parents were not particularly pugnacious 
even when the chicks were handled, whereas 
observers of the Havergate avocets have noted 
a great increase in their aggressiveness after the 
eggs have hatched. Here, too, I saw nothing of 
the communal displays frequent among Euro- 
pean avocets, in which a number of birds form 
a circle with their heads lowered and, after 
calling loudly, break up into fighting pairs. 
True, I did see occasional skirmishes, but only 
between two birds at a time. When fighting, 
these stood broadside on and slashed at each 
other with sideways sweeps of their curved bills; 
no great harm seemed to be suffered by either 
combatant. 

A common behaviour pattern among avocets 
is that of false or displacement sleeping; they 
tuck their bills into the shoulders as if asleep, 
but their eyes remain wide open. In the red- 
necked birds as with the others, this stance 
appears to be a low-intensity displacement 
reaction due to a conflict between tendencies to 
escape and to attack. Such behaviour may be 
triggered off by the trespassing of a neighbour, 
the passing of a hawk or even by the click of a 
camera shutter. 
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GLADIATOR OF THE TERRIERS 


| NHE bull terrier we know to-day is a pro- 
duct of both the fighting pit and the show- 
ring. When organised dog-fighting fell 
ato disrepute it appeared as if the old, tough 
bull and terriers’’ would have little or no place 
a new era where dog shows were fast becoming 
sopular, and beauty counted more than brawn. 
| Mr. T. Hinks, of Birmingham, can be said 
o be the originator of the white bull terrier. At 
he earliest dog shows bull terriers of various 
izes and colours had been exhibited, but the 
vhole picture changed when Mr. Hinks appeared 
n the show-ring with a pure white, long-muzzled 
jerrier of a type that had not been seen before. 
Chese dogs were as different from their rivals as 
shalk is from cheese. What 
‘rosses Mr. Hinks had made 
ise of has never been definitely 
lecided, but undoubtedly the 
low extinct white English 
verrier played a large part, and 
1e may have made use of a 
strain of white bull terriers of 
che old type said to have been 
well known in the Oxford 
jistrict. 
| There was considerable and 
sometimes convenient con- 
‘usion about the pedigrees of 
che early show dogs, and the 
newly formed Kennel Club had 
not had the time or the 
opportunity to remove the 
shady patches from the show- 
ring to make their Stud Book 
the accurate record that it has 
become. In consequence, in the 
airst volume of the Kennel Club 
Stud Book the duplication of 
logs’ names is most confusing. 
[t is almost impossible to know 
whether the five bitches called 
sither Puss, Young Puss or 
Old Puss, and the twelve 
Madmans and several Victors 
were, in fact, far fewer dogs 
than the number of names 
suggested, and whether they 
nad changed hands and suc- 
>essive owners had each entered 
chem in the Stud Book. 

There is, however, no 
joubt that Mr. Hinks’s Old 
Madman and Puss reigned supreme in the show- 
‘ing in the years around 1863. It is of Puss 
chat a famous story is told and retold with 
slight variations in detail. Mr. Hinks had been 
aunted by his friends, who said that his new 
eype of bull terrier was soft and could not fight 
ike the old. Mr. Hinks backed Puss, who had 
chat day won her class at a show, for a stake of 
ive pounds and a case of champagne, to fight 
2 short-faced dog of similar weight. The fight 
ook place the same night at Bill Tupper’s 
amous establishment in Long Acre. Puss killed 
1er Opponent in half an hour and was on her 
9ench again the next morning, little the worse 
Or wear. Opinions vary as to whether the 
ncident, which did much to arouse interest in 
fhe new variety, took place in 1862 or 1863, 
out the detail is immaterial and the moral 
»bvious. 

Another canine notability of the period was 
Victor, owner by Mr. Chorley. Victor had an 
nordinate taste for “‘good ale’’; he would drink 
1 quart of it in an evening and cure the hang- 
»ver the next day by drinking a glass of bitter. 

Most of those who wrote on dogs at the end 
of the last and the beginning of the present 
entury not only praise bull terriers but write 
rom personal experience. ‘‘Idstone,’’ Rawdon 
ee and Vero Shaw all owned bull terriers at 
ome time during their careers, and Vero Shaw 
vas, for a while, the owner of the noted Ch. 
farquin. Another strong supporter of the breed 
vas Mr. S. E. Shirley, M.P., one of the founders 
yf the Kennel Club. Mr. Shirley favoured the 
smaller dogs: his Dick and Ch. Nelson were both 
under 16 1b. and were big winners among the 
ightweights. 


By S. M. LAMPSON 


As the 19th century approached its end the 
white bull terrier rode on the crest of the wave. 
Just as the young bucks of earlier times had had 
a passing fancy for the company of the pug- 
faced fighting dog, the undergraduates and 
subalterns now liked to be seen accompanied by 
a bull terrier whose long, strong head was topped 
by cropped ears and whose white coat was 
unsullied by any colour except, perhaps, a patch 
Over one eye. 

Overseas the bull terrier was in great 
demand both in the United States and in the 
tropical countries, where his courage, sporting 
capabilities, resistance to the climate and 
coat that is easy to keep free of parasites 


BULL TERRIER CH. GEORGE McRUMPUS. This breed was developed 
in the middle of the last century from the fighting terriers; the dogs are 
strong and make good companions and guards 


made him an ideal dog for a companion and 
guard. 

In the show-ring at that time no dog with 
any colour farther back than his ears had any 
hope of winning a prize. Size, however, varied 
considerably, and there were usually classes for 
dogs of under 16 lb. weight as well as for the 
heavier dogs. The official Kennel Club ban on 
the exhibition of any dog with cropped ears born 
after March, 1895, was a considerable blow to 
the popularity of several breeds on which the 
painful operation of cropping had previously 
been performed. Fora while it set the bull terrier 
back badly. Large ears had been easier to crop 
successfully; large dropping ears did nothing to 
add smartness to a dog’s appearance. It says 
a great deal for the skill of the breeders that, 
before long, they were producing dogs with neat, 
naturally erect ears that made them look even 
more alert and intelligent than they had in the 
past. 

Having overcome the difficulty of the 
uncropped ears, breeders of bull terriers made 
great progress in producing excellent dogs, and 
heads were improved enormously within the 
next few years. The smaller dogs became far 
less popular, and it is only in comparatively 
recent years that interest has revived. Miniature 
bull terriers, weighing less than 20 lb. and stand- 
ing less than 14 ins. high, are now officially 
accepted and gaining in popularity. It was not 
long, however, before bull terrier breeders were 
again facing trouble, and once again ears were 
the cause; the congenital deafness that often 
appears in white animals became dangerously 
prevalent. Since the admirers of bull terriers are 
as determined as the dogs they own when 


the best interests of the breed are at stake, 
it was not long before this trouble had been 
faced. By the strict elimination of all affected 
dogs from any breeding plan the danger was 
overcome, and a deaf bull terrier is now a 
rarity. 

Possibly because of this taint of deafness, 
some people began to take an interest in col- 
oured bull terriers, with a preference for brindle 
colouring either complete or predominating over 
any white. The supporters of the white dogs 
were much against the coloured dogs, but of 
recent years there has been such tremendous 
improvement in these handsome dogs that they 
can meet their white brethren on equal terms. 
The earlier prejudices have 
been swept away to the general 
benefit. 

The bull terrier 
referred to as a _ gladiator. 
In fact, the standard of 
points itself uses the descrip- 
tion, which suggests both a 
strongly made, virile and active 
animal, and also the arena and 
fights to the death. A well- 
trained bull terrier is a com- 
panion and guard par excellence, 
and not unnecessarily aggres- 
sive with dogs, cats or people. 
The operative words are “‘well 
trained’’: if one is not prepared 
to train the dog from the start 
it would be better to choose a 
breed of less powerful physique 
or one that had more passive 
ancestors. 

The standard of points 
desirable for a bull terrier lays 
great emphasis on strength, but 
makes no stipulations about 
weight or height. It is too long 
to be fully quoted here, but the 
main essentials are ‘‘a strongly 
built, muscular, active, sym- 
metrical animal, free of all 
exaggeration, with a keen de- 
termined expression. Full of 
fire, but of sweet disposition, 
amenable to discipline . . . the 
head should be oval, almost egg 
shape .. . Fairly long... . of 
considerable depth. The profile 
should be almost an arc from the occiput 
to the tip of the nose. The more down- 
faced the better, provided that this does 
not cause loss of power in either muzzle 
or underjaw . Foreface longer than the 
forehead and filled right up to the eyes... 
Muzzle should show great strength and, though 
tapering, should not be ‘snipy.’ Under-jaw deep 
and strong. Lips tight and clean. Nose black, 
with large well-developed nostrils. Bent down- 
wards at the tip.” 

It is to his eyes that a bull terrier owes his 
keen, ‘“varminty’”’ expression. They should be 
well sunken and as nearly black as possible, 
small and almond-shaped or triangular, and set 
closely together but obliquely and nearer the 
ears than the nose. The ears themselves should 
be erect, small and thin and situated close 
together on the top of the skull. The dog’s neck 
should be of moderate length but very muscular. 
The shoulders should be strong and muscular 
with wide, flat blades well sloped back. The 
forelegs should be moderately high and perfectly 
straight and the pasterns strong and upright. 
The body has well-sprung ribs, a short, strong 
and muscular back and a deep, broad chest. 
The hind legs should have muscular thighs with 
well let-down hocks. The feet should be round 
and compact with well-arched toes. The tail is 
to be short, fine, set on low and carried horizon- 
tally; thick where it joins the body and tapering 
to a fine point. The coat should be short, flat, 
rather harsh but with a fine gloss. 

The bull terrier may not be quite as popular 
as he was—few of the terrier breeds are—but to 
those that have once loved a bull terrier there is 
no better breed. 
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TTRIBUTION of antique furniture to 
A specific makers is rare in Britain, but in 
the past few years shrewd collectors have 
begun to take an interest in the enterprising 
firm of Morgan and Sanders. It is probable that 
a wider range of this firm’s products will be 
recognised as more collectors seek out the dual- 
purpose articles that characterised their patent 
manufactory. If some of the Regency period’s 
ingenuity in devising these dual-purpose furnish- 
ings appears misplaced it must be recognised 
that the new furniture factories with their 
revolutionary methods had sated the market for 
conventional designs. In contrast to the slow 
hand methods of the established cabinet- 
makers, they had installed moulding, grooving 
and rebating machines, using recently-developed 
harder and sharper cutting steels, improved 
saw-blades and the driving power of steam. 
Even by 1800 the plain-surfaced, unenterprising 
furniture from these factories was in such large 
supply that demand was falling. . 

Thomas Morgan and John Sanders were 
successful and are remembered to-day because 
they devised original and interesting furniture 
while making use of the factory’s price-cutting, 
labour-saving techniques. Thus they established 
themselves as specialists in patent furniture in 
which two, three or even as many as seven 
purposes might be combined in one unit at little 
more than the cost of a single piece. Unlike 
cabinet furniture, which necessarily must be 
crated for transport, patent furniture could be 
dismantled into sections and closely packed into 
flat boxes without space wastage. This greatly 
reduced wagon and shipping charges. A single 
pack horse might now carry a set of a dozen 
chairs into remote country places. 

Morgan and Sanders appear to have fore- 
seen potential profits in patent No. 2420 granted 
to John Elwick on July 1, 1800, for “framing 
together chairs and soffas of every kind and 
which invention is intended to be applied to 
every description of household furniture... and 
is principally useful and convenient for package 
and for exportation.’’ For instance, chair legs 
were ‘“‘tapped with either a right or left hand 
screw top,” and joined by stretchers provided 
with screw ends. Seats were movable: at the 
back was a dovetail slide fitting into a groove 
cut on the inside edge of the back rail. Other 
designs dispensed w ith stretchers. 

“The partners either acquired sole eis in 
this patent or were licensed to manufacture, for 
their trade-card, in the collection of Sir Ambrose 
Heal, illustrates and describes such “ portable 
chairs, plain & with Arms, of Mahogany or 
elegantly Japan’d, made to any pattern, a dozen 
of which pack in the space of two Common 
chairs.” 

Morgan and Sanders, too, exploited Thomas 


2.—CABINET-MADE WRITING-TABLE AND CHAIR ILLUSTRATED BY MORGAN 


REPOSITORY IN 1810. 
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REGENCY PATENT FURNITURE 


By G. BERNARD HUGHES 


1—THE LONDON SHOW-ROOMS 


OF MESSRS. MORGAN AND SANDERS, 
MADE PATENT FURNITURE EARLY IN THE 19th CENTURY. 
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WHO 


In the foreground 


can be seen Pitt’s Cabinet Globe Writing Table 


Waldron’s expired patent (No. 1485, 1785) for 
“making bedsteads upon a new and elastic 
construction by putting them together without 
screws and nutts and effectively preventing 
vermin from harbouring in them.” Waldron 
manufactured and sold them at No. lI, 
Catherine-street, Strand, with a branch maga- 
zine or shop at 68, Welbeck-street. Thomas 
Butler, entered in the London Directory of 1790 
s “patent bedstead maker and upholsterer,”’ 
occupied No. 13; he was possibly a licensee of 
Waldron. By 1800 he had extended to include 
No. 14 and announced himself as “patent 
bedstead maker to ‘The King and Queen, Their 
Royal Highnesses the Duke of York and 
Princesses.’ ”’ 

Morgan and Sanders in 1801 acquired Nos. 
16 and 17, Catherine-street, three doors from 
the Strand, a few houses below the Drury-lane 
Theatre. Holden's Directory of 1802 describes 
them as “‘upholsterers, cabinet makers and 
inventors of the Imperial dining tables.”’ They 
remodelled the premises and installed a broad 
staircase of inlaid wood from the vestibule to 
show-rooms on the first floor, which was ex- 
tended backward to obtain overhead light. 
Upper floors, basements, stables and other 
outhouses were converted into workshops. 
Within five years over 100 men and women were 


employed on the premises, and by 1809 Acker- 
mann’s Repository estimated that full employ- 
ment was also given to 1,000 outworkers and 
that the firm had “ 
department of the business of furnishing.”’ 

The activities of Morgan and Sanders may 
be traced in Press advertisements, particularly 
in Ackermann’s Repository, where editorial 
notices of their newest furniture were frequently 
accompanied by engraved, hand-coloured plates, 
giving vivid glimpses of fashionable Regency 
furnishing and furniture design. They advertised 
in the second number and continued for nearly 
100 consecutive issues, though curiously making 
no change in lay-out or copy. This monthly 
advertisement in small type one column wide 
and three inches long announced that: “At the 
Patent Sofa-Bed & Chair-Bed Manufactory, 
Nos. 16 & 17 Catherine Street, Strand, a 
newly-invented patent Sideboard & Dining 
Table—Morgan & Sanders 
very considerable expense established a very 
large factory and also built extensive ware 
rooms for the purpose of exhibiting for sale a 
great variety of Upholstery and Cabinet 
Furniture, for the furnishing of houses: a great 
part of which are articles perfectly new in 
principles, extremely fashionable, and uni- 
versally approved of... in particular the Patent 


AND SANDERS IN 
(Right) 3.—TOILET DRESSING-CASE DESIGNED BY MORGAN AND SANDERS IN 1810. This ingeniou 


piece could serve as both house furniture and travelling case 


ACKERMANN*: 


infused new life into every © 


having at 
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Sideboards and Dining Tables, combined in one 
piece of Furniture; the Imperial Dining Tables 
and Portable Chairs; the Patent Four-Post and 
Tent Bedsteads, and especially the much 
admired Sofa Beds and Chair Beds.”’ 

The trade-card issued by Morgan and 
Sanders and engraved by T. Alldridge, of 
Helmet-court, Strand, might more reasonably 
‘be considered a leaflet. It measures about 12 
inches by 8 inches and illustrates 14 examples 
of furniture and a flamboyant headpiece includ- 
ing the royal arms. The engravings show the 
imperial dining-table open and closed; three 
portable chairs with typical Sheraton square 
backs (they subscribed to Sheraton’s Cabinet 
Dictionary, 1803) and an upholstered sofa bed 
which is shown as a sofa and also when trans- 
formed by simple manipulation in less than a 
minute into a double four-post bedstead with 
hangings and bedding. Three sketches demon- 
strate an upholstered chair and its conversion 
into a tent bed. A footnote announces: “A very 
convenient and highly approved Sofa Bed, 
contrived on purpose for Captain’s Cabins, & 
Ladies or Gentlemen, going to the East or 
West Indies with every other Article 
necessary for Voyages and use of Foreign 
Climates: Musquito Nett Furniture, Beddings, 
&e.” 

The imperial dining-table upon which 
Morgan and Sanders founded their prosperity 
had a few straight legs instead of the period’s 
inconvenient pillar and four-claw arrangements, 


TABLE 
READING, GAMES AND NEEDLEWORK. 
The silk pouch is missing 


5.—MULTI-PURPOSE FOR 


would open or close to seat many or few diners 
and could easily be dismantled and packed into 
a shallow box. When Lord Nelson was furnish- 
ing Merton in 1805 he ordered such a table 
in mahogany with a matching sideboard, so 
designed that the table when closed could be 
pushed into the heart of the sideboard and the 
leaves could be stored in a compartment 
above, masked by a falling front simulating 
a drawer. This sideboard complete with its 
table of seven leaves and ten legs is now in 
the Nelson Museum, Portsmouth. After 
Nelson’s death Morgan and Sanders marketed 


this _combined sideboard-table under the 
mame of the Trafalgar Patent Sideboard. 


In 1809 they reported that this furniture was 
still in continual demand by “the leading 
mansions in Britain.”’ 

Early in 1808 Morgan and Sanders acquired 
tights in a patent (No. 3090, December, 
1807) granted to George Remington, for a 
globe table. They adapted this to form a com- 
bined terrestrial globe and writing-desk, naming 
it Pitt's Cabinet Globe Writing Table. This 
was described and illustrated with three hand- 
coloured engravings in Ackermann’s Repository 
{Vol. 3). At first sight this appeared to be merely 
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4.—A LATE VERSION OF MORGAN AND SANDERS’S TRAFALGAR PATENT 
SIDEBOARD. The table fits beneath the sideboard when not in use 


a 26-inch terrestrial globe supported on a four- 
clawed pedestal of mahogany with a wide 
horizon circle. Pressure upon a plain ball finial 
operated a lock containing a barrel spring and 
pulley, which caused the two upper quarters of 
the globe to slide downward into the lower 
hemisphere, revealing a circular leather-covered 
writing-table. Renewed pressure upon the finial 
caused the rear interior quarter to rise, bringing 
with it drawers and pigeon holes. The fourth 
quarter was covered by a lift-up hinged lid. 

This idea was adapted to ladies’ work- 
tables, where the exterior of the globe was in 
finely figured mahogany veneer inlaid with 
signs of the zodiac in hollywood. Queen Char- 
lotte bought one as a birthday gift to the 
Princess Augusta in 1810; it is in the possession 
of H.M. the Queen at Buck- 
ingham Palace. The globe 
is supported on three deeply 
convex legs of square section 
with gilded feet rising from 
a low triangular plinth and 
terminating in bearded 
masks of ormolu. When 
open it discloses a small 
temple backed by mirrors 
and fitted with columns of 
parquet flooring with num- 
erous small drawers and 
receptacles for work. 

The colour plates in 
Ackermann’s Repository 
make it possible to attribute 
other furniture to Morgan 
and Sanders, such as the 
“ladies backgammon table 
with seven uses,’ described 
as “‘an elegant and orna- 
mental piece for drawing 
room or boudoir, a con- 
venient reading and writing 
table with ink and pens. By 
sliding the desk off, it then 
forms a backgammon and 
trictrac table, with a chess 
and draught board below. 
Underneath hangs a hand- 
some silk bag for a work-bag 
or any other purpose. It is 
made of fashionable Brazil 
wood, inlaid with brass.”’ 

The Imperial Turkey 
Ottoman or Circular Sofa 
illustrated in the same vol- 
ume was designed to ‘‘fit a 
bow window or room with a 


“THE BEST 


6.—COMBINED 


HANDSOME EASY CHAIR AND IS 
TRANSFORMED INTO A TENT BED” 


circular end.” It closely resembles television 
seats of to-day. The frame might be in zebra 
wood, kingwood, rosewood or mahogany, inlaid 
and ornamented with brass, ormolu or bronze. 
Each end might be carved from the solid wood 
in the form of a swan and gilded. 

George III was greatly interested in the 
ingenious furniture evolved by Morgan and 
Sanders, and from time to time commanded 
Thomas Morgan, the technical expert in the 
partnership, to display newly devised examples 
at Buckingham Palace for the inspection of him- 
self, the Queen and the Princesses. This is noted 
on their trade-card, printed before early 1806, 
when they named their premises Trafalgar House. 

Interior decoration was numbered among 
their activities. In 1815 they designed and 


BED 
AND 


AND 
MOST 


CHAIR DESCRIBED AS 
APPROVED, FORMING A 
WITH GREAT EASE 
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furnished a bedroom in light rosewood and 
illuminated it with four-globe gas chandeliers 
that had mirrors discreetly placed to increase 
light by reflection. The bed, mirrored back and 
front, fitted into a mirrored recess—a style 
revived during the 1930s and hailed as entirely 
modern. As an alternative to miurror-work 
Morgan and Sanders suggested quilted drapery. 

A library chair in Trinity College, Oxford, 
bears a brass label upon which Morgan and 
Sanders describe themselves as “carpenters and 
manufacturers,’ indicating rightly that their 
factory-made productions were not classed as 
cabinet work. Inspection of Repository engrav- 
ings, the firm’s trade-card and a few authen- 
ticated examples show that furniture of their 
own manufacture was, in fact, constructed from 
factory-made units. Their show-rooms, however, 
displayed much fine cabinet work commissioned 
from outside sources. 

Comparison between the trade-cards of 
Morgan and Sanders and their earlier-estab- 
lished neighbour Thomas Butler shows various 
resemblances. The vigour of the newcomers won 
the day, for by 1809 Butler had sold his plant 
and stock to Morgan and Sanders. The demand 
for dual-purpose furniture continued unabated 
until 1815, when T. Martin wrote to The Circle 
of the Mechanical Arts that it was ‘‘the fashion 
of the day to resort to a number of contrivances 


for making one piece of furniture serve many 
purposes.” 

The Napoleonic wars assisted in bringing 
prosperity to Morgan and Sanders. They 
advertised themselves as “‘Makers of Army and 
Navy Equipage” and were Government con- 
tractors as well as suppliers of furniture to 
officers. They were an unqualified success in 
devising ships’ cabin furniture capable of per- 
forming a multitude of duties within a confined 
space, yet displaying a fashionable drawing- 
room appearance. 

Army officers and their wives recognised 
the firm as experts in camp beds constructed 
from lightweight woods. These could be packed 
flat in boxes or watertight canvas coverings, 
yet when erected in field tent or lodgings they 
were as comfortable and as decorative as those 
at home, and virtually insect free. Mahogany 
dressing chests for officers’ wives were in con- 
stant demand. They were so designed that what 
was apparently no more than a plain travelling 
chest could within a few moments be trans- 
formed into an attractive and lavishly fitted 
piece of domestic furniture. Morgan and Sanders 
from about 1810 marketed a toilet dressing- 
case described as “‘a machine in which a large 
mirror rises from the back of the case and may 
be adjusted to height, distance or angle. To each 
side is affixed a mirror, adjustable, enabling the 


lady to observe her face and profiles.’’ Drawers 
were divided into compartments and provided 
with the usual toilet requisites. A deep drawer 
in front formed a writing-table. 

Military chests for use on active service 
were made in mahogany, teak, camphorwood, 
rosewood and oak. These were usually in the 
form of four drawers divided horizontally into 
two portable sections with D-handles on each — 
side for lifting. The centre of the upper drawer 
was fitted as a secretaire with a leather-covered 
fall-front forming a writing-table. The brass 
drawer handles were sunk flush into the wood to 
avoid projecting parts. ‘ 

Factory-made war-time furniture was 
apparently the mainstay of the business during 
the few years preceding the peace of 1815. 
Fashionable Londoners back in their homes once 
again demanded fine cabinet-made furniture in 
colourful woods in contrast to the plain-surfaced 
austerity to which they had become accustomed. 
Morgan and Sanders participated in the boom 
for costly furniture until shortly after the death 
of Sanders in 1818. Morgan then extended 
Trafalgar House to include No. 15 adjoining 
and traded as Morgan and Company. The 
demand for patent furniture was not revived 
and in 1822 the business closed. 

Illustrations : 1, 2, 3 and 4, Guildhall Library ; 
5, Judge Jeffrey's Antiques ; 6, Pratt and Sons. 


A CHAMELEON IN THE GARDEN 


Written and Illustrated by DUDLEY D’EWES 


HE chameleon we know as 
Old Faithful is aligned at the 
time of writing with a twig 
at the top of a recently-clipped 
hedge of Pittosporum undulatum. 
Her head just fails to protrude 
above the top of the hedge. Before 
her there is a clear segment of 
circle of about five inches diameter 
and covering about 270 degrees 
from left to right. She sits immo- 
bile, except that her bulging eyes 
revolve continuously, left and 
right quite separately. One can 
look forward and up_ while 
the other looks backward and 
down. 

A fly alights to sun itself on 
a leaf on her left side. The left- 
hand eye continues for a moment 
to revolve, then remains fixed for 
a moment in the direction of the 
fly. By an unhurried, cautious 
movement—which can almost in- 
deed be described as immobile 
mobility—the chameleon shifts 
the grip of her forefeet and brings 
round her head, twisting neck and 
shoulders to do so. Her snout now 
points directly at the fly. The two 
eyes both look forward in bino- 
cular vision. The lips open slowly, 
showing a light pink tongue. Sud- 
denly the pink becomes a streak in 
the direction of the fly. Before the 
human eyes watching can focus on 
it the streak has disappeared. The 
fly is momentarily seen between 
the open lips, which then close 
down upon it in a clumsy champ- 
ing which seems to the watcher to 
express a tremendous but con- 
trolled gusto. The champing ends 
in a swallow. 

The body is again aligned 
with the twig, and the eyes re- 
sume their independent revolv- 
ings. Anything from a honey bee 
down to an aphis that comes with- 
in the five-inch reach of that dart- 
ing tongue, with its sticky tip, will 
be caught and consumed—if it 
stays still for the ten seconds or 
so that may be necessary for the 
co-ordination of the chameleon’s 
capture mechanism. For this 
reason it will never be an import- 
ant hazard to foraging bees. 


CHAMELEON 
AUTHOR’S SOUTH AFRICAN GARDEN. “We call her Old Faithful 


A because in our daily saunters around the garden we nearly always see her” 


ON AN AGAPANTHUS SEEDHEAD IN 


busy bee is a highly mobile bee, . 
usually gone before a_ lurking 
chameleon can bring the range- 
finding of binocular vision to bear 
upon it. 

We call her Old Faithful 
because in our daily saunters 
around the garden we nearly 
always see her, though she has not 
always been on the Puittosporum 
hedge. I first saw her in a Pyra- 
cantha hedge at the bottom of the 
garden, and immediately fell in 
love with her. She was bigger than 
most chameleons, with a more 
clearly defined ornamentation 
down her flanks, and with a 
sweeping convexity to her back-— 
line. In another part of the garden 
I had the seedhead of a double- 
flowered agapanthus that I wanted 
to photograph. This chameleon — 
‘was just the thing to introduce 
what my agricultural friends call 
the animal factor, or what any 
photographer would think of as a © 
bit of life to add interest to the © 
picture. 

There was no difficulty about 
transport. Chameleons hate being 
roughly or familiarly handled; like — 
birds, they resent being held. But | 
a gentle scooping action, followed | 
by a little quiet herding, will easily | 
bring them into position on one’s 
forefinger, head pointing forward. 
Carried thus, they perch quietly, 
with no apparent fear. When de- | 
posited where one wants them to — 
be they will also readily disem-_ 
bark, since they will be going 
away from the large and doubtless 
alarming creature that has mean- 
while been well scrutinised with 
two eyes independently revolved 
backwards. 

She left my finger for the 
agapanthus stalk without demur, 
and I took my photographs, | 
although it was difficult while she 
was on the stalk, since, squirrel- 
like, she tried to put the thickness 
of the stalk between herself and 
me. Afterwards I decided to leave 
her there instead of taking her 
back to the firethorn hedge, be- 
cause she seemed to have settled 


down comfortably. ‘ 


ial 
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And indeed she had, for she stayed 
here for a fortnight. By ‘‘there” I 
nean the agapanthus row territory. 
n the morning, with the sun on 
he agapanthus, she was on a stalk, or 
‘ven precariously perched on a leaf. 
nthe afternoon, when the sun had come 
ound farther, she moved to a michael- 
mas daisy, where she retreated into 
shaded immobility and, I think, had re- 
narkably good hunting. It was there 
hat we saw her gather a honey-bee into 
1 huge mouthful. I assume that the 
‘~apture and death-bite are so quick that 
the bee has no time to use its sting. 

After a fortnight or so she took up 
srief residence among the dahlias, but 
then moved to the Pittosporum hedge, 
lown which she steadily worked her way 
intil she was opposite the bricked bin 
[ have made for lawn and hedge clip- 
sings and other rubbish to be turned 
ater into compost. On the other side she 
s sheltered from the cold south-east 
winds by my _ neighbour’s pussy 
willow. 

As far as I know she has only once 
tried to leave this territory. I saw her 
making her way slowly along the wire of 
1 fence which, at the lower end of the 
nedge, takes my boundary to the lower 
sorner. 

But she did not go far. A few feet 
farther along the fence, moving upwards, 
was another chameleon, rather bluer 
zreen in shade, with far less impressive 
stripes down his side, and altogether 
more slender in build. He was moving 
with a peculiar gait in which he re- 
peatedly froze into a point almost 
>xactly like that of the pointer dog, after 
which he drew back and then swung forward, 
advancing two of his clutching paws as he 
lid so. This movement was exactly like the 
fore-and-aft motion of a man mowing a-tough 
lawn with an inadequate machine. 

There was nothing quiet, circumspect or 
camouflaged about his movements. He was 
xoing somewhere, and going as fast and as reck- 
essly as a chameleon can go. And I suspect, for 
[ saw the same performance a day or two later 
n the hedge, where there could be no doubt 


i 


DAISY STALK. 


honey-bee into a huge mouthful” 


about his object, that he was making for Old 
Faithful. I suspect further that it was a mating 
display. 

Whatever it was, Old Faithful would have 
none of him. As he approached, her excited re- 
sentment grew. The common name of chame- 
leons in Afrikaans is tvapsoetjies—tread softly— 
but there was no “‘softly-softly’’ about either 
now. He alternately pointed at her, with body 
in a straight line from nose to tail-tip, and 
lurched forward. She clung firmly to the wire 


rwWO STAGES IN THE UNSUCCESSFUL COURTSHIP OF OLD FAITHFUL BY A MALE CHAMELEON. (Above) The male turns 
away while Old Faithful hisses furiously at him. 


sl 


OLD FAITHFUL LURKING ON A MICHAELMAS 


“Tt was there that we saw her gather a 
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with all four paws and tail-tip, open- 
ing her mouth wide and hissing at 
him. During this display of belliger- 
ence she turned a dark green, almost 
black. He remained blue-green. 

I ran for my camera, and got back 
just in time to focus on his acknowledge- 
ment of defeat. He was turning away. 
(I tried gently to make him turn and 
face her again, but he was now as 
intent on getting away as he was pre- 
viously set on coming closer.) While 
he turned away she kept up _ her 
insults in chameleon language with 
wide-open mouth—far wider than I 
have ever seen any chameleon’s mouth 
open for food. 

Once he had turned away she coiled 
her tail into a target and, with hunched 
back, morosely watched him go. Some 
time later she turned and went back to 
the hedge, where she remains, getting a 
good living from the small flies that 
are doubtless attracted to the vicinity 
by the faintly ammoniacal smell of 
lawn-clippings and other garden rub- 
bish. 

I have called this chameleon “her’’ 
throughout because we assume that a 
gradual increase in girth, followed by an 
overnight return to normal, indicated 
that she had given birth. The young of 
these garden chameleons are born alive. 
We never saw her babies, if she had any; 
but that is not surprising. The tan- 
coloured little creatures are only an inch 
or so long, and even more cautious than 
their mothers, who take no notice what- 
ever of them. There have been some 
half-grown youngsters about the place, 
but whether they are hers or another’s it 
is impossible to tell. 

Chameleons are among the joys of 
gardening in this climate. They are shapely 
creatures, even if some would call them ugly. 
They add interesting patterns to flower-stalks 
and shrub twiggery, and, best of all, they so 
often bring themselves up to what is a comfort- 
able viewing height for human beings. And 
never do they dart away with a rustle of dead 
leaves before you have time to see them, like 
the ground-living garden lizards. 


(Below) “She coiled her tail into a target and morosely watched him go” 
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SIGNS OF SPRING IN WINTER SHRUBS 


By CHRISTOPHER LLOYD 


defensively to the spring that is to follow. 

Looking and planning ahead, we try to 
remain oblivious of immediate unpleasant- 
nesses. It is inspiriting, during the short days, 
to scrutinise our flowering trees and shrubs for 
signs of spring. We need only to see those 
clusters of brown, scaly, insignificant little buds 
for the mind to work their consummation. The 
trick is done: spring is with us and winter, for 
the moment, banished. 

Of some old faithfuls we can always feel 
sure—no point in examining the ornamental 
cherries, forsythias and wisteria. They will not 
fail us unless the birds later decide to strip them; 
and it must be admitted that in deep country 
the birds do seem to be getting more mis- 
chievous from year to year. That is the real 
snag about winter buds: like Thursday’s child 
they have far to go, and it doesn’t do to gloat 
overweeningly. They will have weather hazards 
to side-step too, and these are not just a simple 
matter of how much frost and for how long. 
Last winter’s dismayingly heavy drop of 
camellia buds was a quite unexpected event in 
an exceptionally mild season. However, anxie- 
ties and premonitions mustn’t be allowed to 
spoil the pleasures of bud-searching. The 
camellias’ buds, which vary considerably in their 
numbers from year to year, are most satisfying 
to find, even to count, on a favourite bush. The 
encouraging help of surface dressings of old 
manure or of liquid feeds in July seems to give 
a great fillip to bud production, which is then 
in the balance and becomes apparent with most 


i the depths of winter our thoughts turn 


“A SHRUB THAT CHEERS US IN THE GRIMMEST WINTER DAYS”: 


Its catkins start in June and grow for seven months 


GARRYA ELLIPTICA. 


camellias in the follow- 
ing month. 

A shrub that cheers 
us in the grimmest 
winter days, Garrya 
elliptica, reveals its in- 
tentions more than six 
months earlier, in the 
second half of June. 
From then on we can 
watch the progress of 
its lengthening green 
catkins. Garryas have 
a strong tendency to 
flower biennially. The 
catkins are produced 
along the previous year’s 
young shoots; in a 
flowering season no 
voung vegetative shoots 
appear, and hence no 
catkins the year after. 
As it is the male garrya 
which we all grow, it 
seems odd that the 
mere business of flower- 
ing should so exhaust 
our bushes, when there 
is never a question of 
seed production. 

Piptanthus laburni- 
folius (nepaulensis) al- 
ways Carries a huge crop 
of pea pods, yet never 
fails to flower with 


PIPTANTHUS LABURNIFOLIUS, THE FLOWERS OF 

WHICH ARE. PRECEDED IN WINTER BY GREEN CONE- 

LIKE GROWTHS. “‘It is inspiriting, during the short days, to scru- © 
tinise our flowering trees and shrubs for signs of spring” 


abundance. Its short racemes of substantial yellow blossoms 
open over a period of six to eight weeks, and this is probably 
the reason for our first intimations of its flowering being so 
tentative. ‘“‘Are those really going to be flowers?’’ we wonder, 
as we examine a few scattered, green cone-like growths, 
spikelets of overlapping bracts. They are, indeed, but most 
of the inflorescences do not show themselves till months later. 
I have a specially soft spot for this shrub. I know it never 
makes a tremendous splash, but the large, evergreen trifoliate © 
leaves are outstandingly handsome, while vigorous new 
shoots have a greenish purple sheen on them like the gloss of 
young bamboo canes. I believe the species to be hardier than 
is generally allowed—at least when young. In East Sussex, 


well inland, my bush came unscathed and unprotected | 
through the bitter February of 1956, and it grows out in | 


the open, far from any wall. 

A wall seems necessary to Sophoya tetvapteva, for both 
shelter and support. This is a tantalising shrub, so beautiful 
and unusual that any true gardener, having once seen a 
specimen in flower, must yearn to own a plant. By relation- 
ship a pea, it is most unorthodox in that the petals all point 
forwards, so that the flowers are bell-shaped; they hang in 
small clusters and are buttercup yellow and about 14 ins. long. 


The graceful pinnate leaves, when young, unroll like a fern’s "| 


croziers. So far it is with the foliage of this shrub that I am 
most familiar. I have now watched and cared for my speci- 
men for seven years; it is 15 ft. tall and has borne me four 
blooms. 

The plant, which is very vigorous in its early years, 
clearly has to reach a certain degree of maturity before it can 
bloom. After that it is all up to the weather. That is where 
the tantalising part comes in. The little knots of brown buds 
—they look like apple pips—appear in August. Two years 
ago there were masses on my plant; came the February of 
1956 and all were destroyed. That summer was wet and 
miserable: no buds (or rather, to be exact, two buds), and the 
next winter was one of the mildest on record. Now, at the 


beginning of 1958, I am apprehensively brooding over an | 


enormous potential crop. If it blooms I shall, one balmy 
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moonlit evening in spring, throw a special sophora party | 


beneath its branches. 

I find the spurges a fascinating group. Sympathisers will 
know the excitement of seeing a new hardy spurge for the 
first time. Best of the old favourites is Ewphorbia wulfeni 
with its proud, lime-green columns so handsomely set off by 
further supporting columns of glaucous, evergreen foliage. 
This shrub varies a good bit from year to year in its freedom 
of flowering, so it is worth keeping a watch on it as early as 
the end of September, to see what may be expected. At 
about that time the tip of every branch that is going to flower 
starts to dip towards the horizontal. Soon it makes a con- 
siderable kink, pointing obliquely downwards. It is the 
oddest ritual, without any object that I could ever fathom, ~ 


for eventually the shoots straighten up again; nothing could © 


’e more upright than their carriage at flower- 
ag. 

Lilacs are enigmatic in their intentions as 
ar as autumn looks go. A high proportion of 
suds may seem to look plumply promising, yet 
wroduce nothing but leafy shoots in the end. 
“he only way to discover what they hold in 
tore is by sacrificing a few representative- 
ooking buds. If these are cut in halves one can 
oon see whether a truss of flower initials was 
resent. When a lilac bush grows very large, 
lrastic action may become necessary. It will 
espond very well to being chopped back to a 
tump, one or two feet high, in winter. But, of 
ourse, a year’s blooming will thereby be lost. 
30 this business of examining a few bud con- 
ents is especially worth doing before taking the 
ig decision. If a mass of blossom is promised 
or the following spring, one will feel the more 
nclined to spare the axe for a twelve-month so 
s to do the job in the lilac’s off-year. 

Lilacs, in many of their varieties, are 
nother example of shrubs with a tendency to 
lower biennially. Some authorities have given 
is to believe that this is due to our letting them 
et seed; we should go round our bushes cutting 
ff all dead heads the moment flowering is at an 
nd. Where several 15-ft. tall specimens are to 
ve dealt with at a particularly busy time of the 
ear, this can be quite a task. But in my 
xperience it doesn’t work. I have tried it 
vith a Mme. Lemoine which flowers in alternate 
rears so heavily that it manages to put on 
carcely any leaves. I have snipped off its 
russes the moment they seemed to be more 
own than white. But the poor lady continues 
Imost naked throughout the summer. None 
f the dormant leaf shoots breaks into growth 
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FLOWERS OF SOPHORA TETRAPTERA, THE BUDS OF WHICH APPEAR IN 
AUGUST 


following my kind action—and this in a heavily 
manured mixed border where there would seem 
to be every inducement to make fresh growth. 
So, with no new shoots made, there are no 
flowers the next year. Perhaps the plant 
physiologists could tell us something about 
this. 


THE MIDWINTER MUMMERS 


owl-counting expedition? Who else would 

be abroad during these last hours of the 
ld year when most respectable citizens are 
literally glued to their television sets’’—to 
juote a letter in a parish magazine? 

Some three hours had passed since the 
yvood-pigeons came flocking in to roost in the 
lense cover of fir and pine. Then, as the light 
vithdrew from the woods and hedgerows, the 
inches and great tits vanished to their sleeping 
aunts too, followed a few minutes later by the 
ue and marsh-tits and then the robins. 

Even as these small birds disappeared the 
arger birds of the night emerged. Little owls 
elped in the neighbouring orchards; and tawny 
wls hooted in the woods, each bird being clearly 
istinguished from rivals by the nature of its 
oice. 

Then silence. A deep winter silence broken 
nly by the distant short, sharp barking of a 
log fox and the answering screams of a vixen. 

* * * 

And then it happened. A tawny owl on a 
avourite perching post, erected to support our 
lothes line, glided away on silent wings that 
arried the bird deep into the wood. For the 
runching movements of many feet echoed 
long the lane. Soon I saw the uneven swaying 
f torches, and heard the whispering of youthful 
oices. And then I knew. 

These were not poachers, or a flock of 
aturalists. Every year in Christmas week or 
s the old year dies, we hear light footsteps and 
xcited murmurings outside our house. And as 
he moving figures draw near the moonlight 
treaming between the bare boughs of oaks and 
ines shimmers upon a glittering sword, a false 
yeard or a cap of many colours. 

Sometimes I have followed the strange 
rocession up the drive to a friend’s house; and 
tanding on the edge of the lawn I have caught 
he dim phrases of doggerel that carried the 
nind out of this modern age into a world as 
Id as man himself. For the words I heard were 
f the magical Opplis Popplis Drops, and the 
‘urkish Knight, of bold St. George who had 
von the heart of the King of Egypt’s Daughter 
md intended to “‘tell these ‘Mericans what 
"ve done,” to quote words which may have 
een composed nearly two hundred years ago. 

Then the raucous cries of the tawny owls 
lave been swamped by a chorus of young voices 


Ee coentin A flock of naturalists on an 


chanting a carol indoors around the Christmas 
ECs 

God bless the Master of this house, 

With happiness beside. 

Where'er his body vides ov walks, 

Lord Jesus be his guide. 


God bless your house, your children too, 
Your cattle and your store ; 

The Lord increase you day by day 
And send you more and more. 


As the last notes died away I have won- 
dered whether there are any sounds more ugly 
than those made by singing boys whose voices 
are breaking. And as a youthful tawny owl 
feebly hooted near by I have known that the 
answer is “‘Yes.’’ Then the front door has 
opened as Little Devil Doubt or Saucy Jack 
came racing down the path. ‘“‘The Master’’ had 
noticed the light of my torch outside, and 
would I please join the Mummers indoors? 

* * * 

Passing from the darkened garden into the 
gaily lighted lounge was like striding from 
prehistoric times into the age of the sputniks. 
It is surprising that, year after year in at least 
a few villages of England, sophisticated house- 
holders invite their local troupe of Tipteers to 
perform the traditional Mummers’ Play, ancient 
in origin and containing characters who perhaps 
appeared in Elizabethan chapbook versions. 

“Where did you rehearse?’’ someone asked 
the dozen Mummers. 

“In the school bus,’’ came the answer. 
“In each other’s houses.’’ Here, there and 
anywhere, they practise in the days of late 
December. 

Who arranges the rehearsals? In past days, 
perhaps, a plough boy would tramp miles 
calling together his little group. To-day the 
natural leader of our village Mummers—a 
fourth form grammar-school boy—rounds up 
his players by telephone or through messages 
scrawled on the way to school. 

And the costumes? ‘“‘Me and my Mum 
made this,’ explained one Sussex Tipteer. 
The headmistress of the village school had lent 
Little Devil Doubt a pair of horns. And the 
Doctor had gleaned most of his equipment, 
such as an old cow’s horn, from a local stock- 
man. “I wanted an Ayrshire’s horn, but he’s 
only got Herefords and Shorthorns.”’ ‘ 

Why the frying-pan? asks a guest. The 


By early June, when lilac blossom is 
fading, leafy shoots for the season have all been 
made—have reached their full length and 
stopped growing, in fact. It seems that what- 
ever we do to our bushes in June, we cannot 
induce them to react by making new shoots as 
though they were in early spring again. 


— 


By GARTH CHRISTIAN 


young gardener at the big house who carries 
this utensil from house to house has no notion 
of the answer. Nor have I. Yet year after year 
the lad strides into the house with a mighty 
roar and announces: 

In come I, Beelzebub; 

Over my shoulder I carry a club; 

In my hand a frying-pan. 

Don’t you think I’m a jolly old man? 

The Lancashire Mummers of the old days 
used to say “Over my shoulder I carry my 
clog.’’ And in parts of the Midlands I seem to 
remember hearing this character introduce 
himself as Betsy Bob. 

“That's ’ow we ’ad it from them as did it 
last year,’’ murmured members of two rival 
gangs of Guisers, as they call themselves in the 
Nottinghamshire mining village of Underwood. 

* Ke 

Soon the front door of my friend’s house 
is thrown open and the candles on the Christmas 
tree spread shallow pools of light across the 
lawn. Amid a chorus of New Year greetings 
the Mummers troop out of the house and down 
the drive where a small convoy of cars are 
parked in the lane. In our southern village the 
Mummers are now mechanised; in Underwood 
they walk from house to house; and a friend 
recently driving through a corner of Hampshire 
tells of his astonishment as first Father Christ- 
mas, then Beelzebub, Little Devil Doubt, St. 
George and the Turkish Knight came pedalling 
along on bicycles. 

Some twelve hours after our Tipteers 
disappear along the lane and a soft golden 
light spreads out of the eastern sky, a tawny 
owl sweeps past my window on silent wings 
that carry him to the safety of a tall Scotch 
pine; even as he disappears the first wood- 
pigeons are out, and a few minutes later a 
coal- and blue tit fly down to my bedside for 
their first nuts of the day. By the time I am 
shaving the great tit gang will be foraging for 
insect larve. 

We have witnessed the birth of anew day— 
and another year—and already Beelzebub will 
be raking leaves from the lawn up at the big 
house; the Doctor will be helping his father 
milk the cows, and Little Johnny Jack may be 
reading for G.C.E. 

We are back in the 20th century, 
and there we shall remain until another 
Christmas week and the ending of the year. 
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THE WHEEL OF FORTUNE 


who like to think that the market is con- 

trolled by rational forces, plays an import- 
ant part in the auction of works of art. In the 
first place, one is not dealing with a commodity 
—copper or wool—but with a multitude of 
objects which differ one from another. Second, 
sellers can be lucky or unlucky if a particular 
person interested in a particular object happens 
to be late or unavoidably absent. Recently, 
at Christie’s, fortune first frowned and then 
smiled upon one anonymous owner in this way, 
finally presenting him with a wholly unexpected 
£220 bonus. A very nice Flemish silver gilt 
tazza of the 16th century, repoussé and chased 
with an Old Testament scene and with a domed 
circular foot chased with masks and bunches of 
fruit, was knocked down to Mr. A. for £200. 
Mr. B., who had presumably been asleep, 
promptly woke up with a start and cried out: 
“My bid, Sir, I think!’’ The rules, as everyone 
knows, lay down that “if any dispute arise be- 
tween two or more bidders, the lot so in dispute 
shall be immediately put up again and resold.”’ 
That of course was done, and Mr. B. won his 
prize for £420. 

No one was tempted to somnolence in the 
same rooms on December 12, when as fine a set 
of Adam furniture came up for sale as has been 
seen for many years. This consisted of 14 open 
mahogany armchairs, a pair of window seats and 
a pair of large settees, all with an unimpeachable 
pedigree. They were made for Sir John Tre- 
velyan, of Nettlecombe Court, Somerset, 4th 
Baronet (1735-1828), when alterations were 
carried out to the main reception rooms of the 
mansion, from 1760 onwards, by the Adam 
Brothers, and were sold by order of the trustees 
of the late Mrs. J. A. Wolseley, daughter of the 
8th Baronet. One settee and one window seat 
(Fig. 1) and one of the chairs (Fig. 2) are illus- 
trated in sufficient detail to indicate their grace- 
ful flowing lines and the high quality of the 
workmanship. 


if NHE goddess Fortune, in defiance of those 
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2.—ADAM CHAIR FROM THE NETTLEC 


OMBE SUITE. The 


14 chairs, two settees and two window seats sold for 7,200 guineas 


By FRANK DAVIS 


1—ADAM SETTEE AND WINDOW SEAT, EACH ONE OF A PAIR, MADE FOR SIR 
JOHN TREVELYAN, BART., OF NETTLECOMBE COURT, SOMERSET, PROBABLY IN 
THE 1760s 


Perhaps a more detailed description of the 
chairs will be helpful. The borders to the oval 
backs are carved in relief with overlapping for- 
mal leaves, the centres with fluted rail uprights 
carved with oval foliage paterae and beading; 
the moulded arms are carved in a similar man- 
ner. The seat frames are On square tapering 
legs also carved with bands of beading and 
terminating in block toes. Altogether a most 
distinguished design and one, I should add, not 
unknown, for a similar chair is illustrated in the 

revised edition of The 


Dictionary of English 
Furniture, by. Ralph 
Edwards. Prognostica- 


tions suggested by vari- 
ous pundits before the 
sale varied between 
£3,000 and £6,000 for 
the whole suite; it was 
finally bought for 7,200 
guineas. 

Another fine piece 
from the same collec- 
tion, of a different char- 
acter but to my mind 
no less remarkable, was 
the mahogany  book- 
case of Fig. 3, with its 
trellis and rosette 
pierced cresting, and 
the tiers of small draw- 
ers on each side—the 
latter a most unusual 
feature. The photo- 
graph, taken before the 
sale, omits the finial in 
the centre; I am told 
this was in one of the 
drawers and was over- 
looked at the time. The 
piece is a writing-bureau 
in addition to a book- 
case, for the centre 
long drawer pulls out to 
reveal a_baize-covered 
writing slide, while the 
cupboard below encloses 
sliding trays. It was 
no great surprise to see 
this sold for 1,850 
guineas, or four ma- 
hogany Adam armchairs 
from another property, 
the oval backs of which 


have wheel pattern centres, for 420 guineas. 

Tapestries demand large areas of wall space 
which, under modern conditions, are not at the 
disposal of everyone; indeed, a stranger from 
Mars who based his impressions entirely upon 
current journalism might easily return home 
under the impression that the whole population 
lived in small kennels, so frequently are we 
assured that no one can afford to live in any way 
but meanly. It is true enough that the market 
for tapestries does not enjoy the patronage of 
care-free prodigals as it did in the first years of 
the century. But it is none the less a fact that 
when good pieces turn up they command a price 
which can scarcely be regarded as derisory; one 
has to pay hundreds and sometimes thousands. 
Recent examples have been one at Christie’s, 
another at Sotheby’s. At Christie’s an early- 
16th-century panel, catalogued as School of 
Cologne—S ft. 10 ins. by 19 ft. 6 ins—was an 
interesting and highly decorative religious 
allegory with delightful details of landscape, 
birds and flowers. It sold for 1,100 guineas. The 
tapestry shown in Fig. 4, and sold on Decem- 
ber 13 at Sotheby’s for £3,200, was one of a pair 
—the other made £50 more—measuring 12 ft. 
1 in. by 18 ft. 6 ins. It is Beauvais about 1700, 
and its subject is the story of Boreas and the 
nymph Oreithyia from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. 
Both tapestries came from the Chateau de 
Versainville in Normandy and bear the arms of 
that family at the top. 

The more modest householder, suddenly 
appalled by the state of the hearthrug after a 
quarter of a century or so, is well advised—if he 
can spare the time—to look round the auction 
rooms provided he has acquired a modicum of 
knowledge of Eastern carpets and rugs and pays 
attention to condition as well as to design. If he 
is content—as many of us have to be—with the 
not over rare, he can frequently acquire some- 
thing of quality for £100 or so. If his taste runs 
to the finest Aubusson of the late 18th or early 
19th centuries—now specially in favour—he can 
spend some thousands on an exceptional piece, 
or on something like an imposing Ispahan carpet 
which came up at Christie’s on December 12 
several hundreds, and very likely more. I 
thought this carpet was a trifle worn; none the 
less it sold for 700 guineas. Its date is about 
1700, size 23 ft. 3 ins. by 11 ft. 3 ins., the ground 
colour of the border green, of the centre ruby; 
upon all this in the middle is a flowing design of 
battling tigers, lions and other animals and 
interlaced flowering stems and in the borders 


are flowering stems and palmettes; 
altogether a pattern at once rest- 
ful and noble, leading the mind, 
however absurdly, out of auction- 
rooms to wide open spaces and 
flower-spangled fields. 
Incongruously, for the con- 
nection is of the slightest, this 
carpet set me thinking of a visit 
I paid to Malmaison last Septem- 
ber—a garden, I imagine, as 
unlike a Persian garden as one 
could wish. I had been anxious 
to go there for years, because the 
administration, I was told, had 
put back the rose garden as near 
as possible to the condition it was 
in when it was made for the 
Empress Josephine by Redouté. 
Obviously, one should visit rose 
gardens in June, but even so late 
in the season there were a few 
roses still in flower, one of them, 
virginal white (whose name I fool- 
ishly omitted to notice), drenching 
the vicinity with its scent—which is 
more than can be said of many of 
the roses of to-day. I suppose that 
J. F. Redouté, thanks to modern 
reproductions of his books, is now 
the best-known of all dedicated 
gardeners and far more famous than 
he was during his lifetime. A copy 
of Les Roses, with its 168 plates, 
the small-size issue, was sold at 
Sotheby’s on December 10 for 
£1,100. Last July a copy of this 
small-size issue changed hands at 
£950. In 1956 a copy of the large 
paper issue made £1,400. But all 
the finest flower books command 
imposing prices. In the same sale, 
for example, Thornton’s Temple of 
Flova sold for £620, and another 
copy for £600, Norton’s Brazilian 
Flowers, 1893, for £320, and Cap- 
tain Parr’s Specimens of Flowering 
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3.—SECRETAIRE-BOOKCASE IN MAHOGANY. The tiers of small 


drawers on each side are a most unusual feature. 1,850 guineas 
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Plants, an account of plants col- 
lected by him in India in the 1850s, 
with water-colours by Indian artists, 
for £300. Owners of these and other 
similar volumes might well con- 
sider revising their insurance valua- 
tions. 

One is so accustomed to hear- 
ing about only the exceptional work 
of art that it is occasionally worth 
reminding oneself that the average 
sale contains dozens of desirable 
things that possess real quality and 
do not require a deep pocket. I 
happen to find English Delft a 
fascinating subject, partly because 
it is decorative and at the same 
time a trifle naive, and partly be- 
cause its origins go so far back in 
time and place—to Islam via Spain, 
and Italy, France and Holland. 
Last year an English Delft dish 
which happened to be painted with 
Charles II’s yacht was bought at 
Sotheby’s for £1,550 and went to 
Kansas City. 

Such rarities as this turn up 
when Fortune smiles. Here are 
some prices for good characteristic 
ordinary Delft at Sotheby’s on 
December 17. A Liverpool dish 
painted with a Chinese in a land- 
scape in iron-red, blue, green and 
yellow, £8 10s.; a Lambeth charger 
painted with boldly stylised yellow 
and blue tulips, the border with 
blue dashes, the underside pale blue, 
£11; another Lambeth charger— 
tulips in yellow, brown, blue and 
green, £16; two Bristol Delft dishes 
painted with Chinese figures, £15; 
three other Bristol dishes, £3 10s.; 
a set of four Bristol dishes painted 
with lotus, willow and flower pat- 
terns, £4; an Adam and Eve 
green and 


charger—manganese, 
yellow, £15. 
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4.—BEAUVAIS TAPESTRY OF ABOUT 1700: ONE OF A PAIR FROM THE CHATEAU DE VERSAINVILLE IN NORMANDY. 
The subject is the story of Boreas and the nymph Oreithyia, from Ovid’s Metamorphoses. £3,200 
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PAINSHILL, SURREY—I 


In the landscape garden laid out by the Hon. 
Charles Hamilton in the middle of the 18th 
century, Benjamin Bond Hopkins built a house 
about 1778, designed probably by Richard Jupp. 
It was altered by Decimus Burton in 1832 and 
has recently been subdivided into several separate 
freehold houses, one of which, Wedgwood House, 
retains the original drawing-room and saloon. 


NTIL a few years ago an elegant suspen- 
sion bridge sailed gracefully over the 


London-Portsmouth road where it climbs 
up the hill on the west bank of the River Mole, 
just beyond Cobham. Familiar though the 
bridge was to motorists on this busy trunk road, 
few people probably knew its purpose, which 
was to connect the main part of the Painshill 
estate, on the left-hand side of the road, with 
an outlying portion on the other side. Fewer 
still were probably aware of the fame that 
Painshill had in the 18th and 19th centuries, 
when it was known far and wide for its land- 
scape garden. Moreover, this landscape garden 
still survives, as we shall see next week, in a 
state that is best described by Mr. John Piper’s 
apt phrase “ picturesque decay.’’ In its hey-day 
it ranked with Stourhead, Hagley and The 
Leasowes as one of the outstanding landscape 
lay-outs in England, praised by such exacting 
critics as Horace Walpole, Thomas Whately, 
William Mason and Uvedale Price. 

The creator of the landscape garden at 
Painshill was the Hon. Charles Hamilton, ninth 
and youngest son of the sixth Earl of Abercorn. 
He was born in 1704, and in 1738 was appointed 
Comptroller of the Green Cloth to the Prince of 
Wales (whose secretary at that time, incident- 
ally, was George Lyttelton; of Hagley). In 1742 
he became one of the seven commissioners for 
examining the public accounts, and in the 
following year was appointed receiver-general 
of the revenues of Minorca. The date of his 


acquisition of Painshill is not known, but the 
generally accepted date when he began laying 
out the grounds is in the 1740s, although Loudon 


By GORDON NARES 


1.—MID-19th-CENTURY ENGRAVING OF THE EAST FRONT OF THE HOUSE 
FROM ACROSS THE RIVER MOLE. From Brayley’s History of Surrey 


in Arboretum et Fruticetum Britannicum gives 
it as early as 1735—before Stourhead and 
Hagley. The later date seems the more likely, 
but even so Painshill is one of the earliest of 
the great landscape gardens. Its embellishment 
seems to have occupied Hamilton for over 
twenty years, but unfortunately he “expended 
his private fortune in the completion of im- 
provements, which continually presented them- 
selves,” to quote James Dallaway’s supplement 
to Horace Walpole’s Anecdotes of Gardening in 
England. In 1775 he was forced to sell Painshill 
and retired to Bath, where he died in 1787, 
gardening to the last. 

The new purchaser of Painshill was Ben- 
jamin Bond Hopkins, M.P., an exceedingly. rich 


\ 


2.—THE WEST FRONT AND CENTRAL PORCH 


man. He was the son of Benjamin Bond, a 
Turkey merchant who had married Elizabeth 
Hopkins, a kinswoman of John Hopkins, the 
London merchant of unsavoury reputation who 
was known as Vulture Hopkins: like the Duchess 
of Marlborough, Sir Robert Walpole and a few 
other astute financiers, he sold his South Sea 
stock before the Bubble burst. John Hopkins 
was satirised by Pope in his moral essay on the 
use of riches: 

What can they give? to dying Hopkins, heirs? 
In a footnote Pope records that Hopkins was 
“a Citizen, whose rapacity obtained him the 
nickname of Vultuwve Hopkins. He lived worth- 
less, but died worth 300,000 7.; which he would 
give to no person living, but left it so as not to 
be inherited till after the 
second generation.”’ By his 
curious will the younger Ben- 
jamin Bond eventually in- 
herited much of his fortune 
and took the additional name 
of Hopkins. 


Soon after he bought 
the Painshill property Ben- 
jamin Bond Hopkins built 
a new house, which, though 
considerably altered both in- 
ternally and externally, is 
in essence the house that 
we see to-day. It replaced 
Hamilton’s own house, appar- 
ently a small building that 
lay about a hundred yards 
north-west of the present 
house, on the site of the 
stables. Hopkins’s architect 
is presumed to have been 
Richard Jupp, who according 
to Mr. Colvin’s Dictionary 
of English Architects exhibited 
at the Royal Academy of 
1778 a design for the “‘ Prin- 
cipal front of the villa in the 
gardens at Pains Hill.” Jupp, 
whose father was Master of 
the Carpenters’ Company in 
1768, was for over thirty 
years surveyor jto the East 
India Company. Mr. Colvin 
recounts the amusing circum- 
stances under which Jupp 
ca.ne to design a new head- 
quarters in Leadenhall-street 
for the Company, who appar- 
ently were not satisfied that 
their surveyor was competent 
to produce a sufficiently im- 
posing building and wanted 


him to have his designs vetted by Dance, 
Wyatt, Holland and Soane. Not un- 
naturally, this upset Jupp, especially as 
he thought that Soane was likely to 
try to steal the commission from him. 
Eventually designs in Jupp’s name were 
exhibited at the Academy, but their 
paternity is uncertain and they have 
been ascribed to Holland, who super- 
intended the completion of the building 
after Jupp’s death in 1799. Jupp’s only 
known country house apart from Pains- 
hill is Wilton Park, near Beaconsfield, 
Buckinghamshire, for J. Du Pré, Governor 
of Madras, which suggests that his 
position with the East India Company 
brought him’ clients. It was doubtless 
through his City connections that Hop- 
kins became acquainted with him. 
Hopkins died in 1794 and his trustees 
sold Painshill the following year to Robert 
Hibbert, a West Indian merchant, who 
sold it in turn to William Moffat, another 
merchant, four years later. Moffat also 
remained there only about four years, 
but that was long enough for him to make 
himself unpopular by refusing to allow 
the public admittance to the grounds: 
Charles Hamilton, according to Manning 
and Bray’s History of Surrey (1809), 
“indulged the publick with the site of 
the beauties, and even allowed the use 
of low chairs drawn by small horses which 
were provided at the Inns at Cobham.” 
Moffat sold Painshill in 1804 to General 
Henry Lawes Luttrell, second Earl of 
Carhampton, who is remembered chiefly 
for having opposed Wilkes at the Middle- 
sex election of April 13, 1769. Wilkes 
won handsomely by 1,143 votes to 296, 
but the House of Commons annulled the 
return and declared Colonel Luttrell, as 
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4._THE OVAL DRAWING-ROOM OF WEDGWOOD HOUSE IN THE WEST FRONT 
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5—LOOKING TOWARDS THE OVAL DRAWING-ROOM. 
6.—THE VISTA EASTWARDS FROM THE OVAL 
DRAWING-ROOM TO THE SALOON 


(Below) 


sons 


he then was, to have been duly elected: for months his life was in 
danger from the mob, and he ‘‘did not dare to appear in the streets’ 
or scarce quit his lodgings.” He lived to spend a quiet old age at 
Painshill, however, and was nearly eighty when he died in 1821. His 
widow survived him by ten years, and after her death Painshill was 
sold to Mr. W. H. Cooper, who employed Decimus Burton to remodel 
part of the interior in 1832. 

The exterior of Painshill as built by Jupp and altered by Burton 
can be seen in the engraving reproduced in Fig. 1, which is taken 
from E. W. Brayley’s History of Surrey (Vol. 2, 1850). It shows the 
east front of the house, facing down a steep slope of parkland to the 
banks of the River Mole. In the middle of the fagade is a portico with 
four Corinthian columns, flanked closely by shallow bows—an unortho- 
dox arrangement which makes one understand the apprehension of the. 
directors of the East India Company. In those days the approach was 
on this side, and the house was entered through the portico by way 
of a flight of steps guarded by sphinxes. Steps and sphinxes still 
survive (Fig. 3), but Jupp’s portico had disappeared before 1897, 
when Painshill was illustrated in the first volume of CounTRY LIFE, 
and its place was taken by a small wooden verandah. This in turn was 
replaced by Mrs. Charles Combe about 1925 with a single-storey 
Tuscan portico brought from elsewhere on the estate; it has the 


7.—THE STAIRCASE OF WEDGWOOD HOUSE 


Hamilton crest—out of a ducal coronet or an oak, fructed and penetrated 
transversely in the main stem by a frame-saw proper—in alternate 
metopes in the frieze. 

On the left of the house—that is to say at the south end—the 
engraving shows a large conservatory. This was also designed by 
Burton and was described by Brayley as “erected by the late Mr. Cooper 
on the site of a Gothic chapel. Its form may be described as that of 
an oblong octagon; and it has a lofty roof, supported by imitative palm 
trees.’ The conservatory survived until at least 1904, when a photo- 
graph of the house was reproduced in CouNTRY Lire, but its place was 
subsequently taken by a wing—lower than the main block of the 
house and balancing another wing at the north end—that contained a 
ballroom until Painshill was divided up into several separate houses. 

This conversion took place shortly after the second World War, when 
Painshill, which had been taken over by the Army, was sold by the 
Combe family. The house, being long and low and comparatively narrow, 
lent itself easily to conversion vertically and now gives one rather the 
impression of terrace housing in Regent’s Park or Cheltenham. Each 
separate house is freehold, and the owners contribute towards the 
parts of the property, such as the drive, that are communal. There are 
seven houses in all, including one known as the Round House, 
delightfully contrived from the original brewhouse (Figs. 10 and 11). 

The largest of the separate units within Painshill is the central 
block, known as Wedgwood House, where a charming home has been 
made by Mr. and Mrs. H. C. H. Armstead, who bought it three years 
ago. The house is entered from the west (Fig. 2) through a small 
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8—SALOON OF WEDGWOOD HOUSE, ORIGINALLY 


THE ENTRANCE HALL. 


(Below) 9.—INLAID FLOOR 


OF A WINDOW EMBRASURE IN THE SALOON 


projecting porch that contains a lobby and 
cloakroom. The front door, approached by a 
flight of steps with wrought-ironwork balustrade, 
is on one side and is framed by a shallow recess 
with a Wedgwood plaque in the arch above. The 
treatment of the door, its surround and ironwork 
was designed by Mr. Armstead himself. 

The entrance lobby gives directly into the 
oval drawing-room (Fig. 4), which presumably 
owes its shape and much of its decoration to the 
time of Jupp. Its walls are divided into a series 
of arches that frame doors, windows, niches and 
the chimney-piece. Between each arch and 
above the chimney-piece are medallions con- 
taining Classical figures on a turquoise back- 
ground, surrounded by plasterwork of a typical 
late-18th-century pattern. The ceiling, how- 
ever, is later. It is divided into geometric com- 
partments that converge on to an oval at the 
centre. The treatment of the plasterwork in this 
central oval is of early-19th-century style (Fig. 
6), and the introduction of the ceiling can be 
given to the period of Burton’s alterations. The 
marble chimney-piece, with musical instruments 
carved on each side, seems also to belong to this 
time. 

On the axis of the porch a vaulted passage 
leads eastwards from the oval drawing-room 
towards the saloon on the opposite side of the 
house (Fig. 6.) On either side of this passage, 
which has nicely-handled Classical detail (Fig. 
5), there were originally twin staircases, but 
one of them has been taken out and converted 
into a kitchen with a bathroom above. The 


surviving staircase is shown 
in Fig. 7. It is contained in 
an oval well and has a 
pretty wrought-iron balus- 
trade. The arrangement of 
the staircase is probably due 
to Jupp, but there are one or 
two bands of plasterwork with 
an anthemion motif that seem 
to have been added by Burton 
during his restoration for 
Mr. Cooper. 

Burton’s hand is much 
more evident in the saloon 
on the east front (Fig.8), where 
he must have been responsible 
for the doorcase, cornice and 


ceiling. The statuary marble chimney-piece 
is of Jupp’s period, however, and has elegant 
caryatids standing on pedestals on each side, 
while in the frieze is a representation of Gany- 
mede being carried up to Olympus by Zeus 
disguised as an eagle. The saloon, which was 
originally the entrance hall, has three tall 
windows giving out on to the east portico 
(Fig. 3), and in the embrasure of each of these 
windows the floor is elaborately inlaid (Fig. 9). 

The preservation of these handsome rooms 
by Jupp and Burton is an admirable feature of 
the conversion of Painshill. So often when 
houses are converted rooms of this size have to 
be subdivided, so that their proportions are 
spoilt, if not ruined. 

(To be concluded) 


10.—CEDARS ON THE LAWN OF THE ROUND HOUSE, WHICH 
WAS FORMERLY THE OLD BREWHOUSE 
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CRAFT OF THE VILLAGE RAKE-MAKER 7 


By J. GERAINT JENKINS 


VER two hundred years ago 
@ a certain John Sims started 

in business as a rake-maker 
in the small north Hampshire 
village of Pamber End. At that 
time he was one of a large number 
of rake-makers who drew on the 
profuse willow and ash coppices 
of the area to produce the light 
long-handled Hampshire hay rakes. 
In the locality, too, were a large 
number of other craftsmen— 
basket-makers, turners, broom 
squires and many others—all de- 
pending on local timber supplies 
to produce a variety of products 
for farm or household use. 

To-day, in an area once re- 
nowned for its woodland crafts- 
men, few still remain at work. 
Whereas in the early years of the 
present century at least a dozen 
craftsmen were employed in rake- 
making in the district between 
Aldermaston and Basingstoke, to- 
day only one workshop still 
remains in operation. There in the 
same low thatched workshop John 
Sims’s descendant still follows the 
family tradition, still using the 
same techniques of manufacture 
and many of the same tools that 
his ancestor and namesake used, 
when two hundred years ago he 
established his business in this 
small Hampshire village. 

In the past hand rakes were essential for 
performing a great variety of tasks around the 
farm. During the hay harvest they were in- 
dispensable tools, constantly required for col- 
lecting the hay into rows, ready for loading on to 
a cart or wagon, as well as for combing and 
straightening the sides of finished ricks. Local 
thatchers also required rake heads as combs to 
tidy thatch. Within the last twenty years the 
hay harvest, once a vast communal affair where 
men, women and children had a specific part to 
play, has become greatly mechanised. With 
mechanisation hand rakes, though required in 
limited quantities, are less essential than in the 


AN 


past. Indeed, so low and seasonal is the demand. 


for rakes, that the work available is often not 
enough to keep a craftsman fully occupied 
throughout the year. For this reason a large 
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EARLY STAGE IN THE MAKING OF A WOODEN RAKE: 
HANDLE AFTER STEAMING. The village rake-maker still uses the tools and techniques of his 


ancestors two centuries ago, but the craft is dying out. 
WITH A SMALL DRAW SHAVE. The handle is held in the clamping brake, a primitive form of vice 


number of rake-makers have given up work 
completely, while others have developed some 
secondary occupation, such as making clothes 
pegs, tool handles and hurdles. 

Recently I visited the rake-maker’s work- 
shop at Pamber End, in order to see the 
craftsman at work. The rake-maker’s yard is 
large and crowded; there are huge stacks of 
seasoning ash and willow, each stack carefully 
built and thatched with a cover of birch twigs. 
Peeled bark, wood shavings, broken tines and 
rejected pieces of wood provide a thick carpet 
underfoot, while here and there are dotted the 
many unusual tools required by the craftsman. 
There are a number of peculiar primitive vices 
and horses, all made by the craftsman himself to 
suit his needs. There are clamping brakes, set- 
ting brakes, sawing horses, tining horses and 
shaving horses, some of them undoubtedly 


QUARTERING THE SMALL BILLETS OF WILLOW WHICH ARE USED TO MAKE 


THE TINES. 


(Right) SHAPING THE TINES BY KNOCKING THEM THROUGH A 


TUBULAR CUTTING IRON 


1958 


STRAIGHTENING THE 


(Right) SMOOTHING THE RAKE HANDLE 


dating from the days of John Sims himself. 
Among this vast array of the requirements of 
his craft, the rake-maker is busily at work per- 
forming one of the many processes involved in 
the manufacture of a hand rake. 

To the casual observer the process of making 
a rake is a simple one, but in order to make a 
tool that is durable, light and strong, consider- 
able experience and true craftsmanship are 
required. A good rake must be very light to 
prevent fatigue during harvesting, yet it must 
be so strong that there is no tendency for the 
tines to break off. The tines must not be set in 
the head at too sharp an angle or the tool will 
not gather the hay efficiently; if the angle bet- 
ween the teeth and the head is not sharp enough 
then the tines will tend to stick in the ground and 
are quite likely to break off. Yet without any 
written measurements and without any form of 
pattern, the craftsman is able to make great 
quantities of rakes that are perfect in every detail. 

From one of the numerous coppices in the 
Kennet Valley the craftsman buys his willow, 
which is carefully stacked in his yard for season- 
ing for at least a year before it is ready for use. 
In the past it was customary for the rake-maker 
himself to visit the coppices to select and cut his 
own material. To-day, however, he depends 
entirely on local timber merchants for his 
raw material; all the timber that he uses is 
locally grown. In addition to tough, springy 
willow, which is used for the head and tines of the 
rake, the craftsman also requires a quantity of 
other timber for the handles of the tool. Al- 
though ash is preferred for the handles of rakes 
as for other farm tools, hazel, birch, alder and 
willow are often used as substitutes. Whatever 
the timber used, a rake handle must be perfectly 
smooth so as to slip easily through one hand as 
the hay is raked with the other. 

The process of making a rake starts with 
the shaping of the handle. Ash sticks which have 
been carefully seasoned are cut into lengths of 
approximately 7 feet, and with a broad-bladed 
axe the craftsman carefully flattens the lower 
20 inches of each stick. The broad axe used by 
the craftsman is a tool of great antiquity, with a 
blade sharpened on one side only, which cuts the 
wood at a slight tilt. 

When a large batch of roughly-shaped 
handles has been tapered in this way, the crafts- 
man moves over to a corner of the yard where a 
primitive, home-made vice is found. This is 
known as a brake and consists of a rectangu- 
lar frame firmly embedded in the ground. <A 
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movable cross-piece acts as a clamp, which is 
opened by means of a lever while the heavy 


} weight of old pieces of iron and clock weights 


closes the jaws. With the ash stick firmly held 
in the jaws of the brake, the craftsman takes a 


| two handled draw-knife and with a few dexter- 
| ous strokes removes the bark. 


Ideally each piece of ash used in handle- 


| making should be perfectly straight, but in 


practice this is rarely the case. Each handle is 
therefore straightened artificially by steaming. 
In a corner of the thatched workshop stands a 


huge copper boiler. This is filled with water, and 


a fire of wood shavings and rejected timber is lit 
underneath. A wooden pipe leads from the 
boiler to a coffin-like elm box, where batches of 
rake handles are placed for steaming. After 
half an hour in the steaming chest the handles 
are very pliable and are easily straightened 
in the setting brake. This brake merely con- 
sists of a series of tough wooden pegs firmly fixed 
to one of the upright supports of the building. 
By levering a handle against a pair of these 
pegs the worker permanently straightens the 
handles. 

Once again the craftsman returns to the 
clamping brake, where each handle is fitted and 
shaved with a special type of pole shave known 
as a stail engine. This consists of two blocks of 
wood fastened together, with a hole large enough 
to admit the rake handle or stail in the centre. 
One of the blocks is fitted with a blade, and the 
tool is worked right down the length of the 
handle with a circular movement, which pro- 
vides a smooth finish. The two blocks may be 
adjusted by means of a wood-screw according to 
the diameter of the stail. 

The stail is now taken over to the sawing 
horse—a long four-legged stool, equipped with a 
clamp that is controlled by the foot in order to 
keep the stail in position while sawing. With a 
saw the butt end of each rake handle is split for 
some 20 inches of its length, and a piece of tin is 
nailed around the top of the saw cut to prevent 
further splitting. Later the two split ends will 
be pointed and driven into holes drilled in the 
rake head at the correct angle. 

The process of making the rake head is 
equally intricate, and the craftsman requires a 
large number of tools for the work. First of all 
he takes a block of willow and with a large long- 
handled axe splits it to roughly the size of a rake 
head. With the short-handled broad axe each 
piece of wood is cut to the correct shape, smooth- 
ed with a draw knife and then bored. The boring 
of a dozen or more teeth in the head is performed 
with a wooden brace and spoon bit, the rake 
head being placed on a low stool for the purpose. 
Once again the craftsman uses no measurement 
for the position of the holes, but depends en- 
tirely on his eyesight and long experience. 


DRILLING THE HEAD WITH A BRACE AND SPOON BIT. 
THE FINISHED RAKE BY KNOCKING THE HEAD ON TO THE HANDLE. 


TINING THE RAKE HEAD. The craftsman judges the distance between the tines entirely 


by eye. 


While the larger straighter pieces of willow 
are used for making the head, the smaller logs or 
billets are used for making the tines or teeth. 
The billets are first of all quartered with an axe 
and each quarter is then passed through the 
tubular cutting iron of the driving stool. The 
craftsman sits astride this stool and the cleft 
willow is passed through the cutting tube in 
front of him, to drop through to the basket 
underneath, 

The tines are now ready to be knocked into 
the holes bored in the rake head. The tining- 
horse consists of a flat table some 3 feet high, 
with a small vice fitted in one corner. The crafts- 
man dips each tine in water before it is hammer- 
ed into the head. With dipping the tine swells 
and is made perfectly tight in the head. 

Again the clamping-brake is required, 
and the head is firmly fitted in its jaws so that 
each tine can be pointed. For this purpose the 
craftsman uses a round-bladed draw shave. 

Once again the head is placed on the low 
drilling-stool and two holes are bored in the head 
with a brace and bit. Long experience alone 
tells the craftsman the position of these borings, 
but in addition to their position he must ensure 
that the angle of boring is slightly acute. If this 


The two holes take the ends of the split handle. 
(Right) THE LAST OPERATION: KNOCKING IN 
TWO SMALL NAILS WHERE THE HANDLE JOINS THE HEAD 


(Right) POINTING THE TINES WITH A DRAW-KNIFE 


is not done, the finished tool will not be able to 
perform its work properly. 

With all the parts of the rake complete, the 
final stage consists of assembling and smoothing 
the final tool. The split butt end of the stail is 
opened and each section pointed and inserted in 
the two borings. A pair of small nails are knock- 
ed in so that the handle is firmly held in the 
head. With saw, penknife and sandpaper the 
craftsman cleans and smooths the tool. The 
finished rakes are stored in bundles of a dozen 
for sale to all parts of the world. 

The rake-maker of Pamber End may be the 
last of a long line of craftsmen, for it is unlikely 
that anyone will succeed him. His is an in- 
tricate and complicated craft; the processes 
involved in the manufacture of a single rake are 
exacting and numerous. In the past the rake- 
maker was an essential member of rural society, 
making a tool that was vital in many farm 
processes. Perhaps he, more than any other 
wood-worker, is a survival from a bygone day; 
from a day when the village community looked 
no farther than its own locality for the require- 
ments of life. 

Illustrations: University of Reading, Museum 
of English Rural Life. 
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MOTORING NOTES 


USEFUL CAR ACCESSORIES 


among motorists in accessories of all 

types, some of which are only decorative 
and obviously intended to add an individual 
touch to an everyday flow-production car. If 
one ignores such items as these, there are many 
new accessories which can add to the pleasure 
and convenience of one’s motoring, some being 
of special interest to those motorists who have 
found by bitter experience that the only way to 
guarantee that a job is done properly is to do it 
themselves. Much of the interest in accessories 
is, no doubt, due to the fact that many motorists 
are forced to keep the same car for some years, 
and are accordingly glad to spend extra money 
to make it as near perfect as possible. 

It is encouraging to notice that, apart from 
merely flashy and ornamental accessories, most 
motorists seem to concentrate their attention on 
buying those items which will improve either 
the performance of the car or the occupants’ 
comfort and convenience, even if one occasion- 
ally sees evidence of a motorist’s having been 
talked into buying something of little use. 
I cannot help being doubtful of the merits of 


r | XHERE seems to be an increasing interest 
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same firm manufacture a good hand cleanser 
and a shampoo preparation which can be mixed 
with the car-washing water. 

Many motorists find it quite a problem to 
hold open a garage door, especially if the levels 
of the garage floor and the surrounding ground 
are appreciably different, as often happens in 
country districts, where the laying of concrete 
would be unsightly. A neat little garage door 
stop can be bought, which has a rubber-clad 
foot ending a pivoted leg. The clip which retains 
the leg is strong enough to resist a strong wind, 
but the leg can quickly and easily be flipped out 
of action with the toe of one’s shoe. Many other 
uses for this gadget will probably occur to 
country dwellcrs. Alse of interest to country 
motorists, especially those without a ready 
supply of electricity, is a vacuum cleaner which 
obtains its power from the exhaust of a car. 
This cleaner consists of a tapered rubber 
adaptor, which can be inserted in the exhaust 
pipe, from which a length of hose leads to the 
cleaning nozzle itself. Inside the adaptor is a 
tapered tube which expels the exhaust gas as 
a concentrated jet across the opening of the 


FLEXIBLE DEMISTER/DEFROSTER FITTED TO THE MODERN TYPE OF CURVED 
REAR WINDOW 


many of the decorative wheel discs which are 


now being sold. Although they™have neatly 
made louvres around their circumference to 
allow the cooling air to reach the brake drums, 
one cannot avoid the suspicion that more air 
would reach the brake drums were no discs 
fitted at all. 

Some of the newer grease guns are of par- 
ticular interest to those motorists who prefer to 
carry out maintenance on their car themselves. 
Certain of these grease guns, of lever-operated 
type, are capable of exerting a pressure of up to 
5,000 lb./sq. in. and should be capable of forcing 
grease through nipples which have become 
clogged with either road dirt or old hardened 
lubricant. One or two of these grease guns can 
be re-filled by means of a grease-packed cart- 
ridge, which prevents the operator from being 
covered with grease, or the grease from being con- 
taminated by dirt. Most motorists will admit 
that the task of greasing the car tends to be 
postponed because the grease gun is known to 
be empty, and the task of re-filling cannot be 
faced at that moment. The above simplified 
method should remove the temptation to evade 
the task. Allied to the task of lubricating the 
car is that of cleaning the car and the garage 
of dirty oil and grease. There is an effective 
solvent on the market which can be used for 
such jobs, and even for cleaning a concrete 
drive-in. It is necessary only to apply it neat 
to the dirty surface and leave it for a short 
time to penetrate the grease; the resultant 
suds can be washed’ off with water. The 


hose, thus creating a strong suction effect. With 
the engine running at a fast tick-over enough 
suction is produced to remove appreciable solid 
bodies; as the collected dirt is expelled and not 
collected in any bag it is necessary to park the 
car in such a way as to prevent more harm than 
good being done by the resultant spray. 

While the increased size of windscreens has 
certainly improved vision, it has brought with 
it the problem of dazzle and glare from the sun. 
Exterior translucent sun visors can be had 
in plastic, tinted smoke-coloured or green. 
The tinting gives complete relief from sun glare, 
but is not so opaque that difficulty is ex- 
perienced in recognising the different colours 
in traffic signals. As it is fitted by means of 
a clamp attached to the guttering around the 
screen pillars, no major work is required. The 
vizor can be tilted on its mounting to allow for 
differences in the height of drivers and in the 
position of the front seat. With the growth in 
the size of both windscreens and rear windows, 
the problem of demisting has been increased. In 
many cases the top of the fascia, which carries 
the demister orifices, does not follow the same 
curve as the windscreen itself, with the result 
that the efficiency of the demister is reduced. 
Even the normal bar-type of electric demister, 
used by many motorists on the rear window, has 
been reduced in efficiency by the use of curved 
glass. There is now on the market an electric 
bar-type of demister which has a slight curve in 
it and is sufficiently pliable to allow it to be 
shaped’ to the’ glass. 
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fa By J. EASON GIBSON 


Although many motorists no doubt pur- 
chase loose covers of cloth because of their 
attractive colours, usually in a tartan, it is 
worth remembering that cloth-covered seats do 
help to counteract any deficiencies in the 
shaping of the seat. A badly shaped seat squab 
will allow both the driver and the passenger to 
be slid from side to side on corners, once the 
leather has become polished, whereas a, seat 
upholstered in cloth will produce sufficient 
friction to prevent this. Admittedly a loose 
cover can never be as effective as a seat originally 
upholstered in cloth, but if fitted tightly and 
firmly enough it will go a long way to making 
both the driver and the front passenger feel 
more secure. Not only do many motorists prefer 
cloth upholstery to bare leather, but the 
polishing effect on one’s clothes is also reduced 
to some extent. 

For motorists whose cars are not fitted 
with a reserve fuel supply and on which, per- 
haps, the fuel gauge is not accurate, a receptacle 
for carrying spare petrol is worth while. There 
are several of these on the market now, many 
fitted with easy-pour nozzles, which can with 
little difficulty be semi-permanently fitted in a 
corner of the luggage boot. Almost all motorists 
are fully convinced that they are too careful 
and thorough ever to run out of petrol; but, 
when it finally happens on a long stretch of 
road free of service stations, the irritation and 
inconvenience will be reduced considerably if it 
is necessary only to open the luggage boot and 
remove one’s spare one- or two-gallon can. 
Those readers who are accustomed to covering 
long distances on the Continent, often with the 
final stage of their day’s motoring being done 
after normal working hours, will probably agree 
with me that the carrying of spare petrol is 
a wise precaution. 

One accessory which can be of great value 
to motorists living in the country, to whom it is 
often most inconvenient to leave their car at the 
service station overnight, is the trickle battery 
charger. This is especially true of the many 
motorists who use their car during the week to 
drive only to the nearest station, after which 
the car may be used by the family for shopping 
or other short trips. Under such conditions the 
battery will gradually get lower and lower, as 
much more is being drawn from the battery 
than can possibly be replaced by the dynamo. 
A trickle charger operated from the household 
electrical supply will remove all worry and will 
prevent the risk that one day the car will be 
unstartable: this, like running out of petrol or 
having a puncture, is almost certain to occur 
at the worst possible moment. 


MORE ROAD IMPROVEMENTS 


Thoughts of the projected London-York- 
shire motor road tend to deflect attention from 
humbler efforts to improve our roads. A series 
of circumstances have prevented me from 
covering long trips away from my base during 
the last few months, but friends from all parts 
of the country tell me that consideravle im- 
provements are being made, even if in many 
cases the individual improvement is only the 
eradication of one dangerous spot, as distinct 
from sweeping modifications covering many 
miles. 

Some of the improvements made to Al, 
(the Great North Road) in the neighbourhood of 
Alconbury Hill are, one hopes, only a sign of 
what may happen to the whole of that much 
criticised road. In many places I have noticed 
that local authorities are increasingly making 
slight alterations in the interests of increased 
vision through corners. In many cases these 
alterations cannot be truly described as road 
work, as they often consist merely of moving 
back an earth bank, cutting down a large tree 
or removing a hedge, but the difference they 
make to safe motoring by improving drivers’ 
vision is great. On many of the principal roads, 
if the practice of removing blind spots were 
followed seriously, it might well be possible to 
eliminate many of the solid white lines which 
imply a‘no=passing zone. 


NEW BOOKS 
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GREAT CLIMBS AND CLIMBERS 


1857—1957 (Allen and Unwin, 30s.) 

Sir Arnold Lunn ranges overa period 
which extends from the early Alpine 
climbers to the ascent of Everest and 
other great peaks in recent years. The 
book is described as “a centenary 
tribute to the Alpine Club,’ and Sir 
Arnold gives much information and 
comment, from both personal re- 
collection and historical sources, on 


L: A Century of Mountaineering: 


prominent members of the Club. He 


is above all concerned with man’s 
attitude to mountains, and is a res- 
olute opponent of what he calls 
“Alpine religiosity’. There are a 
number of photographs and coloured 
reproductions of paintings. 

The First Ascent of Mont Blanc, 
by T. Graham Brown and Sir Gavin 
de Beer (Oxford University Press, 
70s.), is partly a history of a great 
climb and partly a vindication of 
Michel-Gabriel Paccard, the Chamonix 
doctor who made the climb with a 
porter, Jacques Balmat. Only six 
weeks after the climb, made in August, 
1786, the first article appeared that 
helped to create the Balmat legend— 
the story that the porter had to help 
the failing doctor to the top, after 
getting there before him. The authors 
explode this myth by deductions 
based on original sources, such as 
Balmat’s own affidavit published soon 
after the climb; they also publish 
Paccard’s own notebook and_ the 
journals of Baron Von Gersdorf and 
Professor de Saussure, who played 
important parts in the story. 


LAKE DISTRICT SCENERY 


HE main purpose of Edmund W. 
Hodge’s Enjoying the Lakes 
(Oliver and Boyd, 21s.) is, he says, ‘to 
trace the development of the apprecia- 
tion of our mountain scenery, as 
exampled in that of the Lake District.”’ 
He takes us from Camden’s Britannia 
at the end of the 16th century, through 
the exploratory journeys of the 17th 
century, the search of Gray and others 
for the picturesque and Wordsworth’s 
and Ruskin’s settlements in the Lakes, 
to the modern era of National Parks 
and mountaineering courses. There 
are many well-chosen illustrations. 


ENGLISH CHURCH PLATE 


O much has been written about the 

old plate of our churches that it is 
surprising we have had to wait so long 
for a comprehensive and scholarly 
survey of the whole subject. Inven- 
tories have been published for many 
of the counties, and church plate is 
somewhat cursorily dealt with in 
general works on English silver by 
Cripps, Jackson and Watts, but there 
has been no standard book to which 
one could refer. Mr. Charles Oman, 
Keeper of the Department of Metal- 
work at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum, set himself the task, exacting 
but evidently enjoyable, of filling the 
gap. His English Church Plate, 597- 
1830 (Oxford University Press, £6 6s.), 
published with the aid of a grant from 
the Pilgrim Trust, has occupied such 
time as he could spare for it over the 
last twelve years. It is a remarkable 
book, thorough, well planned, emi- 
nently readable and beautifully illus- 
trated with 200 plates. It should be 
of as much interest and value to con- 
noisseurs of English silver, designers 
and craftsmen as to those whose 
main concern is church history or 
liturgiology. 


Pre-Reformation Chalices 


The terminus a quo is the arrival 
of St. Augustine in England, but the 
earliest surviving piece of English 
church plate, if it is English, is a 
chalice of the second half of the 9th 
century. It was in a hoard discovered 
in 1777 at Trewhiddle in Cornwall, but 
its interest is archeological rather than 
artistic. The earliest post-Conquest 
chalice is that found with a paten in 


the grave of Hubert Walter, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, who died in 
1205. Up to 1300 we are dependent 
for our knowledge of chalice forms in 
England almost entirely on examples 
found in the graves of ecclesiastics and 
a few exported to Scandinavia. 

Mr. Oman has been able to list 
78 extant pre-Reformation chalices, 
a paltry number from the thousands 
there must have been before the bulk 
of English church plate went to be 
melted down after Henry VIII’s and 
Edward VI’s commissioners had done 
their work. Even so, enough remain 
for them to be classified in well- 


a chapter much shorter than “‘the King 
as Spoiler.’’ The history of the spolia- 
tion of the Church between 1536 and 
1553 is dealt with stage by stage. The 
evidence goes to show that very little 
monastic plate escaped the melting 
pot, though the chalice and paten pre- 
sented by Sir Thomas Pope to Trinity 
College, Oxford, are likely to have been 
loot and the English chalice at Calcena 
in Spain may also have come from a 
monastery. 

The conversion of chalices into 
Communion cups after Queen Eliza- 
beth’s accession went on over a period 
of nearly 20 years. It seems to have 


THE BREUIL FACE OF THE MATTERHORN: an illustration in 
A Century of Mountaineering, reviewed on this page 


defined groups. English medimval 
patens listed number 142. Outstand- 
ing among the chance survivors from 
the monastic accumulations of altar 
plate are the 14th-century censer and 
incense boat from Ramsey Abbey, 
both now at South Kensington. The 
former, described as “‘the finest 14th- 
century example in Europe,”’ has been 
chosen for the frontispiece of the book. 

By a careful study of inventories 
Mr. Oman is able to reconstruct the 
equipment of typical churches at 
different dates—monastic churches, 
rich and poor, the greater and lesser 
among the secular cathedrals, parish 
churches, urban and rural, and private 
chapels. At the end of the medieval 
period many country churches had 
only one silver chalice, and some had 
none, and the conclusion is reached 
that in 1830 there was almost or quite 
as much plate in the parish churches 
as there had been in 1530: to-day there 
must be considerably more. 

“The King as Donor” calls for 


been a_ well-planned operation to 
ensure that the goldsmiths were not 
overwhelmed by a flood of orders with 
which they would not have been able 
to cope satisfactorily. If the cups of 
this period are for the most part rather 
uninspired versions of the contem- 
porary standing cups and beakers in 
secular use, the next reign saw the 
beginnings of a remarkable develop- 
ment in style and improvement in 
design and craftsmanship. 

Much space is devoted to the 
revival of medizval forms of church 
plate in the 17th century. Mr. Oman 
has been able to show that this Gothic 
Revival was initiated by Lancelot 
Andrewes and not by Laud, as has 
been supposed, though it was taken 
up and propagated by Laud and his 
followers. It went on until the end of 
the century. In one of the appendices 
72 examples of Anglican 17th-century 
Gothic chalices are listed. Most of 
them were inspired by two of the 
jatest medieval types. 


It is interesting to compare these 
Anglican chalices with those being 
made at the same period for the private 
chapels of Roman Catholic families in 
England, sometimes by the same gold- 
smith. The plate made for recusants 
has been an almost unexplored sub- 
ject, and Mr. Oman gives it a long, 
separate section of his book. He has 
brought to light and illustrated many 
interesting and important examples. 
Several are from the chapels at 
Arundel, Wardour and Lulworth, but 
many more are now in the churches of 
the monastic orders or have been 
bequeathed to parish churches. It is 
emphasised that a great deal must still 
remain that has not yet been recog- 
n*sed or discovered, but to have found 
and recorded so much is no small 
achievement. 


Paul de Lamerie’s Designs 


The church plate of the 18th 
century is on the whole disappointing. 
By comparison with the domestic sil- 
ver of the time it shows remarkably 
little inventive power and often poor 
design. Few of the Huguenot gold- 
smiths received commissions to make 
church plate, but it is surprising that 
the celebrated Paul de Lamerie, who 
did, was content to confine himself to 
two types of chalice, neither worthy 
of an artist of his reputation, The fine 
service made for Durham Cathedral in 
1766, a rare and late example of the 
use of the Rococo style, is one of the 
few notable exceptions to the pre- 
vailing dullness of English church 
plate under the Georges. 

One of the latest examples illus- 
trated by Mr. Oman is a design for 
a Gothic flagon made in 1827 by the 
boy Pugin. The Gothic Revival was 
on the way, only in the realm of 
English church plate it was to be a 
second Gothic Revival. Ideally, 
Mr. Oman says, his book should have 
been brought down to the present day, 
but inclusion of Victorian and modern 
work would have enlarged its scope 
and bulk to unwieldy proportions. 
What he has produced is a very splen- 
did book, and it is -inlikely to be 
superseded as the standard work on 
the subject, at any rate for a very 
long time. Aes OF 


POPULAR PLANT NAMES 


HE basis of Amateur Gardening 

Populay Encyclopedia of Flower- 
ing Plants, by A. G. L. Hellyer 
(Collingridge, 15s.), is the use of 
English or popular names for plants 
wherever possible. In his introduction 
Mr. Hellyer gives his reasons for the 
use of these, and both the reasons 
and the use will no doubt please 
many people. This is not the place to 
start arguing the relative merits of 
English and Latin names, the former 
open to accusations of imprecision, the 
latter of unpronounceability. As, 
however, this present encyclopedia 
shows, there is a limit to human 
ingenuity, and some of the Anglicisms 
are strained. Filamentous yucca is 
one example, even more ridiculous 
because in this case there is an apt 
English name, Adam’s needle. _«At 
least Mr. Hellyer has not descended to 
Ruskin’s depths and tried to invent a 
name for everything; but the fact that 
he has not done so leads to incon- 
sistency. 

Apart from these considerations, 
this encyclopedia will appeal to 
many by reason of its compact 
entries, with not a word wasted, in 
which only good species are described 
for both garden and_ greenhouse. 
There are attractive line drawings, 
four of which embellish the margin of 
each page; this is a revival of a style 
used by the great early-Victorian 
writer, J. C. Loudon, which is not in 
the least old-fashioned. Ther2 are also 
100-odd attractive photogravure illus- 
trations. The book has an introduction 
on cultural methods. As Joe. 
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THE WHITSTABLE 
OYSTER BED 


LANDSCAPE paint- 

ing, of which I enclose 

a photograph, has 
recently come into my pos- 
session. It is entitled The 
Oyster Gatherers at Whit- 
stable and, while I am doubtful 
about the accuracy of this, I 
have no other clue to the loca- 
tion or the painter. The paint- 
ing measures 28 ins. by 51 ins. 
It would be interesting if either 
you or your readers could throw 
some light on the subject.— 
R. CHestTeER-MASTER, 
2, Dollar-street, Cirencester, 
Gloucestershire. 


This has been correctly 
identified as a view of Whit- 
stable. In all but one or two 
details it agrees with a draw- 
ing by J. M. W. Turner which 
was engraved in 1826 by 
J. Horsburgh as one of the 
series of Picturesque Views of 
the Southern Coast of England, 
a volume containing 127 
engravings after Turner, of 
towns from Kent to Cornwall. The only notice- 
able differences between this painting and the 
engraving are the presence in the latter of a 
flat stone lying beside the basket in the right 
corner and bearing the inscription “‘ Whitstable 
Oyster Bed. Notice’ and the absence of the 
sheep on the bank. Otherwise, they are almost 
identical. So far as is known, Turner did not 
paint the subject in oil, and the picture in the 
possession of Mr. Chester-Master is apparently 
after either the original drawing or the engrav- 
ing. 


WHO WAS THE ARTIST? 


I enclose a photograph of an early- Victorian 
oil painting, unfortunately unsigned. The 
scenery in the background is undoubtedly the 
Lake of Geneva, with the Chateau of Chillon on 
the edge of the lake. The detail and quality of line 
brushwork are very fine, although the photograph 
does not show them to the best advantage. The 
artist appears to have had a considerable know- 
ledge of flowers and wild plants, each of which is 
painted in minute detail. It is interesting to note 
that there are two plaid rugs with what I believe 
to be the MacIntosh and Royal Stuart tartans. 


BY THE LAKE OF GENEVA. OIL PAINTING, ABOUT 1850, BY 
AN UNIDENTIFIED PAINTER ea ; 
elaborate pieces of silver 


See question: Who was the Artist ? 
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COLLECTORS’ 


OYSTER-GATHERERS AT WHITSTABLE. 
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QUESTIONS 


<a nessa 


THIS OIL PAINTING AGREES CLOSELY WITH THE 


ENGRAVING AFTER A DRAWING BY J. M. W. TURNER 
See question: The Whitstable Oyster Bed 


No doubt, these were an export from this country 
at the time. Perhaps one of your readers may be 
able to identify the painter, who by virtue of the 
quality of the brushwork may be better known as 
a water-colour artist.—J. B. CoopEr, Whitley 
Cottage, Aldbourne, Wiltshire. 


None of the better-known genre painters 
working in the earlier years of Queen Victoria’s 
reign is Obviously suggested by this attractive 
picture, which may have been painted by a 
Continental artist. As Mr. Cooper suggests, 
water-colour may have been his normal medium. 


THE BRIOT BASIN AND EWER 


We have a gilt rosewater ewer and basin, 
obtained in County Limerick in 1907, presum- 
ably at a sale. With them is a note stating that 
they are a very fine copy of the well-known pieces 
by Briot in the famous collection of the Norwich 
Corporation. The basin, 18 ins. in diameter, 
bears plaques in relief representing the arts and 
sciences, the elements and Temperance; those on 
the ewer are of Faith, Hope and Charity. 


I should be glad to know about the originals, 
said to be in the Norwich collection, and about 
copies of them. Were 
they at some period 
popular and_ possibly, 
therefore, numerous ?— 
A. M. Pocock (Mrs.), 
Tullameelan, Ardfin- 
nan, Clonmel, County 
Tipperary, Eire. 

ivhie sempre r— 
antia” basin and ewer are 
among the best-known 
examples of Renaissance 
pewter. The original 
model was the work of 
the Montbéliard artist, 
Francois Briot, who 
worked civca 1550-1616. 
A number of vessels 
were cast from the origi- 
nal moulds in the 16th 
century, but production 
continued in the 17th 
century, both from the 
original moulds and 
from other moulds 
copied from the original. 
It was the custom in the 
16th century to display 
open cupboards 


plate which, though made in the form of useful 
vessels, were not in fact intended to serve other 
than decorative purposes. The Briot basins 
and ewers were also made for display rather 
than use, but were intended for less wealthy 
families who could not afford to purchase 
articles of precious metal, but wished, never- 
theless, to make a show on their sideboards. 

In the 19th century the Briot design was 
once again revived, but this time in silver-gilt 
instead of base metal: The royal collection of 
plate at Buckingham Palace includes a ewer 
and basin of Briot design, made by the London 
goldsmith, William Eaton, in 1827 and pre- 
sented to William IV in 1831. An original pew- 
ter version dating from the 16th century is in 
the Victoria and Albert Museum. 

The basin and ewer in the possession of 
Norwich Corporation, though of similar Renais- 
sance design to the Briot example, bear the 
London hall-mark for 1617 and have no connec- 
tion with Briot. They are thought to be the 
work of an immigrant Huguenot goldsmith. 
They are illustrated by Jackson in his History 
of English Plate (1911) opposite page 579. 


INTREPID BIG-GAME HUNTER 


Can you give me any information regarding 
the possible make and subject of the figure shown 
in the enclosed photograph [page 27]? This, by 
family tradition, was brought from England by a 
relative who was captain of a packet-ship about 
1850.—Newton C. Brainarp, P.O. Drawer 
538, Hartford, Connecticut, U.S.A. 

The figure is of a type made in the Stafford- 
shire potteries about the middle of the 19th 
century, especially by Sampson Smith, at 
Longton, from 1850 onwards. The subject 
seems likely to have been based on an Indian 
sporting print such as those from drawings by 
Samuel Howitt published in 1805 and in 
several subsequent editions. 


A LEEDS TEA-POT 


I enclose a photograph [page 27] of a tea-pot 
Town. I should like to know its date and what make 
it is. It is 53 ins. high and weighs 5 oz. The 
“paste,” if that is the right term, is very thin and 
off-white colour; the decoration is mainly puce. 
The lady at the back is looking at a paper 
inscribed ‘‘Never married”; the one in front is 
being handed a paper with “Husband” on it.— 
KarHArtnE McLENNAN (Miss), 49, Whitney- 
avenue, Sydney, Nova Scotia, Canada. 

The tea-pot of cream-coloured earthenware 
was made at Leeds about 1780, as is shown by 
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STAFFORDSHIRE POTTERY FIGURE, 
PERHAPS INSPIRED BY AN INDIAN 
SPORTING PRINT 


See question: Intrepid Big-game Hunter (page 26) 


the particular form of intertwined handle, 
which appears to be peculiar to Leeds ware. 
The decoration is with transfer prints from 
copper plates engraved by William Greatbatch, 
of Lane Delph, in the Staffordshire Potteries; 
the plates may have been oe basing by the 
Leeds Pottery. A Leeds tea-pot with the same 
prints of The Astrologer and The XII Houses of 
Heaven is reproduced in English Cream-coloured 
Earthenware, by Donald C. Towner (London, 
1957), plate 66. 


CONTEMPORARY OF KNELLER 

I send a photograph of a painting of a lady 
and child and wonder whether you can throw 
any light on their identity or on the artist. The 
canvas measures 59 ins. by 43 ins. 
the lady’ s dress is greeny-blue and grey, the 
child’s is gold. The pala is pointing to an orange 
Baasom.—- Meat H. Lvuckock, Sidbeonk 
House, near Taunton, Somerset. 

The painting of mother and son may be 
dated about 1695-1705. Inidea and arrangement 


circa 


PORTRAIT OF A LADY AND CHILD, 


1700, PERHAPS BY E. LILLY 


See question: Contemporary of Kneller 


The colour of 


it seems to have been based on a portrait 
of Queen Anne with William, Duke of Gloucester. 
The artist was strongly spre sie by Kneller 
and may have been E. Lilly, a rather obscure 
painter, whose Beriraits c of Queen Anne and the 
young Duke are known. Without some know- 
ledge of the previous hist ry of the painting it 
is not possible to identify the mother and c hild, 
though the house in the background, if it could 
be recognised, might provide a clue. 


A MINIATURE-PAINTER IN INDIA 


I wonder whether you can tell me anything 
about the painter of a cameo miniature in my 


possession of which I enclose a photograph. The 
miniature bears the name of the artist, S. 
Andrews, although this is not visible on the 
photograph. 


It was painted in 1802 in Calcutta. 
The lady is Letitia Macnaghten. daughter of 
Sir William Dunkin.—Ancus I. MACNAGHTE N, 
Hadleigh House, Sheet-street, Windsor, Berk- 
shire. 

Samuel Andrews left England for India in 
1791 and was living in North-street, Madras, in 
1794, when he was advertising for orders for 
miniatures. He was working in Calcutta in 1798 
and residing in Council House-street in that 
city. 

He Patna in 1807, 


died in September, 


SAMUEL 
ANDREWS WHICH WAS PAINTED IN 1802 
IN CALCUTTA 


Miniature-painter in India 


CAMEO MINIATURE BY 


See question: A 


aged 40, and is buried there in the city cemetery. 
He is known to have done a number of minia- 
tures while in India, some of which were exhi- 
bited in the Exhibition of British Art at the 
Royal Academy in 1934. There is a report in 
the Calcutta Gazette of May 26, 1803, of a con- 
cert, ball and supper given to Lord Wellesley on 
May 18, at the New College, with illuminations, 
including figures and transparencies taken from 
portraits drawn by ‘“‘ Mr. Andrews.”’ 


STOCK IN HAND 
I shall be grateful if 
thing about the portrait seen in the enclosed 


According to information on a label 
represents 


‘you can tell me some- 


photograph. 
stuck to the back of the frame, ut 
Pierandrea Mattioli. However, I am told that 
Mattioli, Italian physician and botanist, lived 
from 1500 to 1577, and the costume of the sitter is 
certainly much later. Mattioli or not, the figure 
is holding the stock which was called after him. 


Gorpon Lancitey Hay, Beecholme, Cade- 
street, Heathfield, Sussex. 

We consulted the Director of the Koyal 
Botanic Gardens at Kew, who was unable to 
make a positive suggestion about the man’s 
identity, while rejecting the idea that the por- 


trait could be of Pierandrea Mattioli. He notes, 
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TEA-POT OF CREAM EARTHENWARE 

MADE AT LEEDS ABOUT 1780. It is 

decorated with transfer prints by William 

Greatbatch, The Astrologer and The XII Houses 
of Heaven 


See question: A Leeds Tea-pot (page 26) 


however, a resemblance in regard to the shape 
of the head, the eyes and the chin, to a portrait 
of William Curtis (1746-99), the botanist and 
entomologist, as a young man, but would hesi- 
tate to claim that Curtis was the subject of 
Mr. Hall’s portrait. The man’s dress rather 
suggests that he may have been Italian or 
French. The date indicated would be about 
1760-80. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addressed to the Editor, Country LIFE, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for veply. A photograph or a 
careful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 


should originals be sent. Not move than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 


regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to readers 
about ways and means of disposing of theiy 
POSSESSIONS. 


PORTRAIT OF AN UNIDENTIFIED MAN 
HOLDING A STOCK 
See question: St in Hand 
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THE NEW YEAR’S PROSPECTS 


A Golf Commentary by P. A. WARD-THOMAS 


not only because every year the symbols of 

passing time become increasingly less agree- 
able, but because anticipation of the coming 
year can begin in earnest. During the weeks 
from October to Christmas, when nothing much 
is happening in the world of golf, the writer 
exists on memories; but however brave and 
colourful these may have been he can become 
a little tired of retrospect. 

Every fourth year, and 1958 is one of these, 
we do not have the pleasure of looking forward 
to a visit from an American side. But early in 
August the British women’s team will take the 
Curtis Cup to Boston and there at the Brae 
Burn Country Club endeavour to retain posses- 
sion of it. 

This is not the time to forecast, but I 
feel that the severest handicap the British will 
have to overcome will be the humidity and heat, 
which can be most exhausting in August. I 
spent a Sunday afternoon at Brae Burn last 
autumn and found preparations already under 
way for the entertainment of the visitors. Their 
welfare will be in charming hands and, if the 
distractions planned for them include a baseball 
game, the responsibility may be partly mine, for 
I seem to remember saying that I thought they 
would enjoy it. 


ik is a relief when New Year’s Day has gone: 


* * * 


Although there are no Walker or Ryder Cup 
matches to stimulate, excite or haunt us this 
summer, all is not quiet on the international 
front. That excellent contest between the 
amateurs of Britain and those of Europe, which 
was first played at Wentworth the autumn 
before last, takes its turn on the Continent at 
St. Cloud near Paris early in October, and I hope 
that its professional counterpart, the Joy Cup 
match, will be resumed. At present its future 
seems a little uncertain. It began in 1954 as the 
outcome of an invitation by J. Leglise, of the 
European Golf Federation, to Henry Cotton to 
select and captain as strong a side of British 
professionals as he could muster. For three 
years the match was played and, although 
Cotton’s side won easily in Paris and Antwerp, 
the Europeans gave an unexpectedly fine show- 
ing at Lytham in 1955 and for a while were in 
sight of victory. The match was to have been 


A DOG’S 


"M: spaniel, a gentle dog, strayed into 
near-by fields where sheep were feeding. 
The sheep were quite undisturbed, but 
the farmer drove the dog out without ceremony 
and then attacked me for letting the dog stray. 
He threatened to shoot the dog if it again 
entered his fields. Has he the right to do this?” 
Would it have rendered the truculent farmer 
more, or less, irate if our questioner had said 
quietly: 

There is no terror, farmer, in your threats ; 

.... they pass me by as the idle wind, 

Which I respect not ? 

The farmer probably knows full well that the 
shooting of a dog for a fleeting and harmless 
visit may have as sequel the payment of dam- 
ages to the dog’s owner. If he doesn’t, our 
reader would render a salutary service by 
directing his attention to the case of Cresswell v 
Sirl (1948, K.B.). 

In that case the House of Lords explained 
the narrow bounds within which shooting can 
be justified, First, the burden is upon the farmer 
to justify the shooting: he must satisfy the 
Court that he acted as any reasonable man 
would have acted. Second, the farmer must 
prove that the dog was actually attacking or 
about to attack the sheep, and that shooting 
was the only practicable mode of stopping or 
preventing the attack. 

This right to shoot is, indeed, a right that 
the law recognises, or tolerates, without much 
enthusiasm; for in the shooting there can be no 
nice discrimination in adjusting penalty to 
offence. The right is a lingering remnant of self- 
help as a means of redressing wrongs, and there 


FIRST BITE 


played in Barcelona last autumn, but, owing to 
the Canada Cup matches in Tokyo at roughly 
the same time, it was cancelled. 

From the beginning the match wasa private 
arrangement, and the P.G.A. were not inclined 
to recognise it officially or accept any financial 
responsibility for it. Somewhat naturally, it 
could not be regarded as an international unless 
the team was selected by a P.G.A. committee, 
but Leglise was anxious that Cotton should still 
be part of it. But, as Cotton and the P.G.A. 
have not always been in complete accord, there 
were fears that the situation was heading 
towards an impasse. 

It would be a pity if the match did not 
become official and an excellent idea was 
allowed to fall on stony ground. The original 
intention was to play it in various European 
countries in turn, and one would have thought 
that the P.G.A. would have been prepared to 
hold it in Britain every four or five years. Over 
the period it would not cost a great deal and, in 
view of the large profit from the Ryder Cup 
match at Lindrick, any future reluctance would 
be all the harder to understand. Not only is the 
match a logical fixture, especially as European 
golf has made considerable progress since the 
war, but it is excellent practice for the pro- 
fessionals in team play, of which they have none 
except the Ryder Cup, and would be a good 
opportunity for giving younger players ex- 
perience. 

x ok x 

Happily the amateur engagement is fully 
blessed by the Royal and Ancient and, although 
the Europeans are hardly strong enough to 
threaten the might of Britain seriously, the 
match can become an invaluable aid in develop- 
ing Walker Cup teams. It may well have helped 
Bussell and Shepperson, particularly, in their 
progress towards the Walker Cup match. The 
more international experience young players 
can be given the better. The home inter- 
nationals are all very well, but, with every 
respect to a delightful and often absorbing 
occasion, it is rather parochial. Playing for 
Britain is different altogether. A European 
opponent may not be formidable, but he is from 
abroad, from another land, and it is well that 
young golfers should grow accustomed. to the 
awareness of playing for Britain instead of 


CZ 


By 


is now no need to shoot in order to obtain red- 
ress. The approved method is an action for 
damages. 

Even before the Dogs Act, 1906, such 
action was available when the owner of the dog 
was shown to have knowledge of the propensity 
of his dog to worry sheep or other farm animals. 
The dog was allowed one worry, as it still is 
when it attacks a human being. This is how the 
law was expounded by Chief Justice Erle in 
Cox v Burbridge (1863): “The owner of an 
animal is answerable for any damage done by 
it, provided it be of such a nature as is likely to 
arise from such an animal, and the owner knows 
it. Thus, if a dog bites a man or worries sheep, 
and his owner knows he is accustomed to bite 
man or to worry sheep, the owner is respon- 
sible. But the party injured has no remedy un- 
less the scientey—the knowledge of the mischie- 
vous tendency—can be proved. The owner of a 
horse must be taken to know that the animal will 
stray if not properly secured, and may find its 
way into his neighbour’s corn or pasture. But 
if the horse does something which is quite 
AAAAMAAMAMANMAMNAMAMaAM10w 


FOREST FAWN 


OAMING free in the morning mist, 
He seems less veal than the aspen’s shade, 
Printing the shimmering dew of the glade 
With hoofs that turn it amethyst. 


Gentle and wild on his dappled shanks 
And spindly legs, he meets the day 
With a bounding joy that seems to say 
Heaven waits over the river's banks. 
PAMELA PAGE. 


having it thrust upon them for the first time 
in a Walker Cup match. 

I well recall one of the American Ryder Cup 
players at Wentworth four years ago—I believe 
it was Burke—talking of the effect of the match 
on temperament. He said that when, on the 
first tee, you heard your name announced as 
representing your country, it was entirely 
different to starting in a championship or 
tournament and could be quite disturbing. This 
very factor may have been responsible for some 
of the nervous starts made by British players 
against Americans in the past. There were signs 
at Minikahda that this weakness is being con- 
quered; experience is the finest guarantee 
against its happening again. 

In June it will be the turn of France to visit 
England for the biennial match between the 
countries and the Frenchmen will have the 
delightful experience of playing at Formby. 
The match has been arranged to follow the 
English stroke-play championship at Birkdale, 
so that the visitors may play in it without any 
great inconvenience. Thinking of stroke play 
brings one to the professional calendar, which, 
as usual, shows no great imagination in either 
choice of courses or shape of tournaments. 

x ok 

The aversion to match play of most of the 
leading professionals is understandable if re- 
grettable from the watcher’s point of view, for 
72-hole stroke-play events can become infinitely 
monotonous. But when the only concern to the 
player is financial they do offer far less risk to 
the good players than matches. And so there is 
no match play, except the championship which 
the News of the World is taking to one of its 
homes at Walton Heath. I understand, too, 
that the Americans may abandon their P.G.A. 


championship to the treadmill of stroke play. 


It seems that the spirit of challenge is almost 
dead in professional golf. 

All these things are far away in the distant 
summer and perhaps I have dwelt upon them 
at too great length. But once again we are at the 
gateway of the golfing year and the tourna- 
ment activities have become so extended in 
recent seasons that, almost before we are aware 
of spring’s promise, those of us whose agreeable 
task it is to chronicle them will have joined pur- 
suit once more. 


W. J. WESTON 


contrary to his ordinary nature, something 
which his owner has no reason to expect he will 
do, the owner has the same sort of protection 
that the owner of a dog has.” 

So we have this peculiar contrast: if the 
farmer’s gentle mare enters your garden and 
eats your cabbages you have a valid claim 
against the farmer; if, however, the mare, 
abandoning her reputation for gentleness, kicks 
you and breaks your leg, you have no claim. 
But the mare has lost her reputation: any sub- 
sequent kick will be attended by her owner’s 
liability. 

The immunity of the dog’s owner, when a 
dog not known to be apt to worry sheep does in 
fact bite a sheep, no longer exists. The one free 
worry was taken away by the Dogs Act, 1906, 
so far as ‘‘cattle’”’ are concerned; and ‘“‘cattle”’ 
mean horses, mules, asses, sheep, goats and 
swine. The Dogs (Amendment) Act, 1928, adds 
poultry to the list. The position now is this: the 
owner is liable in damages for any injury done by 
a dog to any cattle or poultry. And the Act 
made these innovations. ‘‘It shall not be neces- 
sary for the person seeking such damages to 
show a previous mischievous propensity in the 
dog or the owner’s knowledge of such previous 
propensity.” Nor is there need to show “that 
the injury was attributable to neglect on the 
part of the owner.” 

So far as cattle are concerned, that is, the 
owner’s liability is absolute. So far as man is 
concerned the immunity for a first bite remains; 
it is the second bite that counts and this, too, 
only when the owner of the dog is deemed to 
know of the first. 
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SCHOOL RUGBY REVIEWED = By CEDRIC VENABLES 


other description of the ten weeks which 

comprise the Rugby season at the public 
schools. The influenza epidemic completely 
wrecked the early days when the rough edges 
should have been knocked off and the finer 
points taught, and nearly all the schools had to 
tackle their big traditional matches with little 
practice and no preliminary games. This had its 
reflection in the generally low standard. This 
was more particularly noticeable in the play of 
the outsides, who had little finesse and seldom 
rose above simple orthodoxy in their movements. 
But the loss of the all-important three weeks at 
the beginning of the season meant that coaches 
had to play for safety and leave untouched 
those good things which one expects to find in 
school Rugby. A coach at one famous school 
frankly admitted to me that he knew he had not 
got the best possible side. He said that he was 
forced to rely on boys whose play would at least 
be adequate, because there had been no time to 
experiment with others who, with teaching, 
might have become the sounder players. Above 
all, the influenza left a strange inertia, mental 
rather than physical, which was the enemy of 
ambition, and many coaches were forced to 
recognise that the boys could not assimilate 
the lessons which they were trying to teach. 

All schools had the same problems, but 
some found reasonable solutions and produced 
sides which were unbeaten—sometimes by their 
own prowess, but more often, I suspect, through 
the shortcomings of their opponents. It need 
hardly be said that Oundle are once again 
among the list of the undefeated. Their results 
show five matches won and one drawn, though, 
unusually, they had one or two hard fights. 
They began with a narrow win against St. 
Edward’s by nine points to five and, when this 
was followed by the drawn game against Bed- 
ford, it seemed possible that, for once in a way, 
Oundle would know the taste of defeat before 
the season was out. But Stowe, Rugby and 
Uppingham were all duly conquered, 49 points 
being scored in those three matches, while their 
opponents could collect only six between them. 
The final game against Haileybury and I.S.C. 
was, perhaps, the hardest to win. Haileybury, 
taking their cue from T. S. Churcher, an 
excellent stand-off half, had fast outsides, and 
it was only late in the game that Oundle’s 
heavy forwards tipped the scales. If it had not 
been for that game, Haileybury would them- 
selves have been unbeaten. 

The only schools to show a completely 
clean sweep of victories were Wellington, 
King’s, Canterbury, Queen Elizabeth’s, Wake- 
field and Rydal. Wellington, though not 
brilliant, were a sound side and they owed their 
success to a back division which, while generally 
orthodox, knew what to do when they had the 
ball. The outstanding three-quarters were 
T. A. Soutry and R. J. B. Yeldham. Yet none of 
their wins was really easy. Against Beaumont, 
for instance—a school numerically much smaller 
—the score was 14-8, but the six points 
difference came from two penalty goals. In 
their other games they beat Radley 6-3, 
Marlborough 18-13, Clifton 13-6, St. Edward’s 
8-3 and Harrow 14-6. Queen Elizabeth 
were far more convincing, though much of the 
opposition was a lot too weak, and they scored 
well over 200 points with fewer than 40 against 
them. At last, however, and certainly not 
before time, they are getting a stronger fixture 
list and matches were arranged and won against 
Worksop, University College School and K.C.S., 
Wimbledon. The U.C.S. game had more than 
ordinary interest because both sides were 
nursing unbeaten records. King’s, Canterbury, 
have a wonderful record. Since their defeat 
by Felsted in November, 1955, no other school 
has beaten them. 

Cheltenham, The Leys, Berkhamsted and 
Bryanston were all unbeaten, though all of 
them had one drawn match in their list. Judged 
by statistics alone Cheltenham, with their 
strength based on a solid pack, were probably 
the best side in the West Country. They beat 
Blundell’s, Rugby, Radley, Stowe, Marlborough 


A FRUSTRATING term! There can be no 


and Sherborne, which is a pretty imposing 
list, and drew with Clifton at six points each. 
Their win against Rugby was almost a sensation, 
for they scored no fewer than 30 points. It 
must be many years since Rugby lost so heavily 
to another school. It was in fact a disastrous 
season all round for Rugby, who did not win 
a single match, scoring in all only 17 points 
against 90, which, I believe, is as unprecedented 
as the result at Cheltenham. 

The Leys School deserve better fixtures, 
but geography is against them. Relying largely 
on good forwards, who gave their outsides 
plenty of chances, they won six matches and 
drew with Felsted. As their victims included 
St. Paul’s, Mill Hill and Merchant Taylors’ they 
must certainly be in the list of the better sides. 
Any mention of Bryanston must include the 
name of A. A. Radermacher, who was the 
moving spirit and inspiration of the side and 
himself collected 127 of the 228 points scored 
during the season. 

While Cheltenham, with their record, must 
take pride of place in the west, I doubt whether 
Clifton as a side were really far behind them. 


they had two boys who should go far in top- 
class Rugby. By the value of a conversion kick 
Christ’s Hospital were the only side to beat 
St. John’s, who had a most competent XV. 
Their five victories included wins against 
K.C.S., Wimbledon, Eastbourne, Epsom and 
Cranleigh. 

Brighton, who won five matches and lost 
only to Dulwich and St. John’s, had a fine 
pack who seemed to revel in heavy going, 
which is surprising because their own ground 
is always dry. With fast and heavy forwards 
and two good half backs in M. Sharkey and 
S. Lawson, St. George’s, Weybridge, had one of 
their best seasons, winning ten out of 11 
matches. They always played an open game 
with the accent on attack. 

In the north the position was most con- 
fused. Generally it is a safe bet that Sedbergh 
will be better than most others and, with plenty 
of good material, it seemed as if they would pro- 
duce yet another good side. But theory did not 
work out in practice and they lost to Ample- 
forth, Rossall and Loretto. That Ampleforth 
won may not be a surprise, but that they won 


WELLINGTON COLLEGE XV, WHO WON ALL SIX OF THEIR SCHOOL MATCHES. 
(Standing, left to right) C. D. Gittins, P. R. Ievers, R. D. Campbell-Miles, C. J. James, K. S. Stra- 


nack, C. B. K. Smeeton, R. M. J. De Pree, B. R. E. Persse. 


(Sitting) T. A. Soutry, R. J. B. Yeld- 


ham, M. F. de Vries, W. J. H. Eustace (captain), M. J. P. Miles, C. P. Margesson, R. A. Champion 


They took some time to settle down and in the 
process played one or two bad games, par- 
ticularly against Downside, but at their best 
they were a sound and well-balanced team. 
Sherborne, also, were a side which deserved a 
better fate than their actual results showed. 
In all their matches little stood between them 
and success and, though they had only one 
victory to set against two draws and two 
defeats, their total scoring was 17 points against 
22 by their opponents. Marlborough were a 
little disappointing. On paper they had the 
making of a good side, but in six matches their 
only win was against St. Edward’s, though 
they drew with Kingswood, Sherborne and 
Clifton. Downside had a better season and, 
winning against Radley, Clifton, Taunton, 
Bristol Grammar School and Beaumont, lost 
only to Kingswood and Blundell’s. 

The outstanding sides in London and the 
south-east were Dulwich, Christ’s Hospital, 
St. John’s, Leatherhead, Brighton and St. 
George’s, Weybridge. Dulwich lost only two 
matches, but the actual results are less interest- 
ing than the experiment of playing only seven 
forwards. Defensively this plan worked well, 
but often in attack there seemed to be too many 
players getting in one another’s way. Christ’s 
Hospital were beaten only once, by Dulwich, 
and for a young and inexperienced side they 
played some good games. In J. Jacobs on the 
right wing and G. W. Hines, the No. 8 forward, 


by 19 points to three was certainly unexpected 
and almost puts the game in a category with 
Cheltenham’s overwhelming defeat of Rugby. 
With such a victory over Sedburgh to their 
credit Ampleforth might have been hailed as the 
best northern side, but their hopes of that were 
blighted when they lost to Denstone by 10 
points to eight. Denstone, though not par- 
ticularly good outside, had excellent forwards, 
who were well led by J. A. Dodds, and it was 
this strength which helped them to win six 
matches, including those against Stonyhurst and 
King Edward’s, Birmingham. 

Rossall lost only one match, against 
Fettes, because they were beaten by better 
forwards who did not allow Rossall’s good out- 
sides to see enough of the ball. Coming near the 
end of the season this defeat was specially 
disappointing, because hitherto Rossall had 
carried all before them and, in addition to their 
win against Sedburgh, had beaten among 
others King William’s, St. Bees and Stonyhurst. 

There were a few schools for whom the 
season has been singularly unfortunate, the 
biggest surprise being provided by Cranleigh. 
For several seasons they have had some of 
the strongest sides in the country, but this 
year they won only two matches. Epsom 
fared even worse with only one victory, 
Bromsgrove beat only Denstone, which was 
all against form and, out of seven matches, 
Wrekin did not have one victory. 
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WOOD FOR THE 
FIREPLACE 


IR,—There seems to be little first- 
hand information available about 
the relative merits of the less common 
types of wood for burning in our open 
fireplaces. The well-known jingle, Logs 
to Burn, is pleasant, but doesn’t take 
one very far. Weall know of the dangers 
of Spanish chestnut, but what about 
the horse chestnut? Willow sparks 
badly, but it was only recently, after 
a neighbour’s old tulip tree was blown 
down in the July gale last year, that I 
learned that this is equally impossible. 
I have, however, been recently 
delighted at the burning properties of 
walnut. It has a wonderful scent of the 
most refined incense, with a dash of 
the smell of crushed walnut foliage 
mixed in. The other aromatic wood 
across my andirons was Scotch pine; 
such a pungently resinous smell, this, 
as to be almost suffocating when the 
fire was smoking at all, but very 
pleasing in small doses. This wood 
came from an old tree that had died 
and, contrary to expectations, burned 
without sparking at all, though with a 
very yellow and often gaseous flame. 
I wonder if green wood from our 
native pine is less safe. 

Of the fruit woods, I am familiar 
only with apple, which I have always 
found rather disappointing. It is 
extremely surly when green and not 
so much better when bone dry. It is 
not scented. Cherry is supposed to be, 
but I have not had the chance to test 
this. It would be interesting to hear 
about other readers’ experiences.— 
CHRISTOPHER LiLoyp, Great Dzixter, 
Northiam, Sussex. 


TEAMWORK IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION 


Sir,—Many will have read with 
interest the leading article in your 
issue of December 12 emphasising the 
importance of meticulous teamwork in 
ensuring greater efficiency and speed 
in building construction. Far-seeing 
architects and contractors in these 
days fully recognise this, but it is less 
widely known among _ prospective 
owners of buildings themselves. 

Yet the owner is initially respon- 
sible for the team, and he is one of the 
most important factors in its effective- 
ness. It is his responsibility to appoint 
as his architect a man who fully 
realises the importance of providing 
complete drawings and specifications 
before inviting tenders; for effective 
pre-planning is impossible without 
them. He should think out his require- 
ments beforehand and give full in- 
structions to his architect, never for- 
getting that it is fatal to efficient 


ARLINGTON COURT, NORTH DEVON, WITH A FLOCK OF JACOB’S SHEEP IN THE FOREGROUND. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


STONE BAS-RELIEF FROM CORSHAM, WILTSHIRE, WHICH IS 
PROBABLY OF THE EARLY 16th CENTURY. Some of the figures 
appear to be musicians 
See letter: What are They Doing? 


construction if he changes his mind in 
the course of the work. 

Building is one of the most com- 
plicated of our major industries, and 
the team to which you refer must 
co-ordinate the activities of many 
independent and diverse members— 
the architect, consulting engineer, 
quantity surveyor, general contractor, 


specialist sub-contractors and opera- 
tives. They are experts, each in his 
own line, and the building owner is 
often the only amateur in the team. 
But his influence is of vital 
importance, and, as many of the 
country’s building owners are readers 
of Country Lirz, may I hope that 
you will continue to draw their atten- 
tion, in their own interests, to the 
important part they play in the team? 
—A. P. Costatn, 111, Westminster 
Bridge-voad, London; S.E.1. 


PERFORMING BEAR 
IN 1916 


S1r,—With reference to recent 
correspondence on performing bears, 
I have seen dancing bears on two 
different occasions. The first time 
was at Hounslow in about 1906, when 
I was a very little girl, My mother 
put some pennies in my hand and told 
me to give them to the bear, who was 
standing up on his hind legs beside 
our front door, towering over me. His 
keeper, an Italian, held his chain and 
had a small tin ready for coins. 
} think even then I felt sorry for 
the bear when he 


did his little . 


clumsy shuffling dance round and 
round. 

The second and last time I saw a 
dancing bear was at Aldershot in 1916. 
—CriaupiA REED, 1, Richmond Hill, 
Bath, Somerset. 


UNUSUAL FINDS AT A 
COUNTRY HOUSE 


S1r,—Arlington Court in north Devon 
is dust-sheeted and closed during 
mid-winter, and Blake’s grand Sea of 
Time and Space, found there in a 
servant’s bedroom, is temporarily 
away in America. But a first visit in 
December yielded two small outdoor 
observations of interest. 

First, the ornaments on the gate 
piers: on each side a white heron 
holds a black eel. I did not climb to 
learn the materials, but Arlington 
Court has an outsize heronry: in a 
bird report of about two years ago it 
was credited with 41 occupied nests. 
Incidentally, these unusual gate-pier 
ornaments prompt a question: have 
such things ever, been systematically 
studied or collected, as inn-signs, 
bench-ends, roof bosses and so many 
other subjects have been? One 
vaguely recalls horses, hounds, stags 
and bucks comparably lofted into 
eminence. Presumably most would be 
heraldic. 

The other find at Arlington Court 
was not a surprise, since the flock of 
Jacob’s sheep is listed in the National 
Trust catalogue. The breed has, of 
course, been discussed in CouNTRY 


ORNAMENT OF A WHITE HERON HOLDING A BLACK EEL 


See letter: Unusual Finds at a Country House 


LIFE, but it seems to be scarcer in the 
south-west than in some other parts 
of England, and it was pleasant to see 
a flock in National Trust possession, 
and also a small herd of Shetland 
ponies.—WESTCOUNTRYMAN, Somerset. 


WHAT ARE THEY DOING? 


From Lord Methuen 

Sir,—Some years ago a bas-relief in 
Bath stone of six figures was found in 
a house in Corsham, Wiltshire, and 
subsequently mentioned in Jackson’s 
Aubrey’s Wiltshire Collections (Devizes 
and London, 1862; footnote 1 on 
p. 80) as of Roman origin. 

This bas-relief, of which I send 
you a photograph taken by Mr. L. V. 
Grinsell recently during a visit of the 
Museums Association to Bristol, was 
referred by him to Miss M. V. Taylor, 
of the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
who considered it to be late-medieval 
and probably — early-16th-century. | 
Professor J. M. C. Toynbee concurred 
in this opinion. 

One cannot help being struck by 
the resemblance, especially as regards 
costume, of these six figures to the 
bench-end carving at Altarnun, Corn- 
wall, reproduced with a letter in your 
issue of November 21. It would be 
interesting to discover what the vari- 
ous six figures are doing; some of 
them are obviously musicians.— 
METHUEN, Corsham Court, Wiltshire. 


A BIRD HIBERNATION 
EXPERIMENT 


Srr,—Your article Bivd Hibernation: 
Theory and Fact (December 12) re- 
minded me that, although virtually 
unknown in this country, the work of 
J. Koskimies on sporadic hibernation 
in nestling swifts is of considerable 
interest. A brief résumé of the results 
obtained by his investigations in Fin- 
land was given in a lecture delivered 
by Dr. Udvardy in Uppsala on June 15, 
1950, and the following extracts from 
an article based on it that I sub- 
sequently wrote for the Illustrated 
London News may interest your 
readers, 

By a series of carefully conducted 
experiments Koskimies discovered 
that, while the body of an adult swift 
maintains a more or less constant 
temperature of about 104 deg. F., that 
of the nestling (which, incidentally, is 
permanently several degrees lower) 
responds to, and is in fact largely con- 
trolled by, external conditions. 

Consequently, in the absence of a 
brooding parent, the temperature of 
the young birds automatically falls to 
approximately that of the surrounding 
atmosphere. Should this be reduced 
to, say, 42 deg. F. (as occasionally 
happens in Finland during a cyclonic 


(Right) GATE PIER 


storm) the chilled nestlings quickly 
sink into a semi-comatose condition 
and start breathing at a very slow 


rate: in short, their physiological 
condition then becomes practically 


identical with that of a hibernating 
creature. Naturally when they are in 
this inert state an absolute minimum 
of body fuel is consumed. 

Since nestling swifts are always 
proportionately heavier than their 
parents, it is to be presumed that they 
acquire an accumulation of fat, to 
enable them to keep alive in this semi- 
comatose condition for as long as nine 
or ten days. As in Finland the adults 
are seldom driven from their breeding 
haunts by bad weather for more than 


. half that time, the sporadic hibernation 


of the nestlings is generally ample to 
sustain life during their enforced 
desertion. 
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WHO WAS ROBERT 
EVANS? 


Sir,—A recently discovered Stafford- 
shire figure, inscribed “Mr. Robert 
Evans,” proves difficult to identify. It 
will be seen from the enclosed photo- 
graphs that in features, stance, cloth- 
ing and the design of the pedestal it 
closely resembles the figure of William 
Palmer, the Rugeley poisoner. Palm- 
er’s figure must have been made at the 
time of his trial in 1856, and it seems 
improbable that Evans’s was not made 
at about the same time. 


But in the usual books of refer- 
ence there is no record of any mid- 
Victorian Robert Evans except the 
Ven. Robert Wilson Evans, who 
became Archdeacon of Westmorland 
in 1856. He was then 67 years old, 


and is unlikely to have been shown 


STAFFORDSHIRE FIGURE OF WILLIAM PALMER, THE RUGELEY 
POISONER, AND (right) SIMILAR FIGURE OF “MR. ROBERT 
EVANS” 


See letter: Who was Robert Evans? 


Koskimies found that an adult 
swift, with its lighter weight and sus- 
tained animation, would succumb 
under precisely similar climatic condi- 
tions (when insect food, of course, is 
unobtainable) in only four or five days. 
—COoLLINGwoop INGRAM, Benenden, 
Kent. 


SPOON TO EXPIATE A 
DEATH 


Sir,—I have in my possession an 
early silver table spoon, which is 
engraved as follows: “19th Oct. 1778. 
Deodand to Henry Stephens Esq., 
Lord of Whitstone Hundred, Glouces- 
tershire, on the death of Thomas Car- 
ter by a fall from his horse in Fre- 
thorne.”’ 

I should be interested to know 
who is the present Lord of Whitstone 
Hundred, whether there are any pre- 
sent descendants of Thomas Carter 
alive and why deodand should have 
been made when Thomas Carter fell 
from his own horse.—GEOFFREY M. 
Day, 42, Earl-street, Maidstone, Kent. 

[Deodand is defined in the Oxford 
English Dictionary as ‘‘a thing for- 
feited or to be given to God’”’ and in 
English law specifically as ‘‘a personal 
chattel, which, having been the 
immediate occasion of the death of a 
human being, was given to God as an 
expiatory offering, i.e. forfeited to the 
Crown to be applied to pious uses.”’ 
Presumably, the word as applied to 
the spoon has been used in a much 
looser sense, but it may have been 
presented by someone who was un- 
wittingly the cause of Thomas Carter’s 
death. Frethorne, now spelt Fre- 
therne, is on the left bank of the 
Severn a few miles south-west of 
Gloucester.—ED.] 


with the same figure and black hair as 
Palmer, then a man of 32. Neither 
the flowered waistcoat nor the rest of 
his clothing suggests an ecclesiastic, 
nor does the title ‘“‘Mr.,’’ which has 
not been found on any other Stafford- 
shire figure representing a cleric. 
Until 1856 the Archdeacon had been a 
country vicar, whose only claim to 
the public’s interest was his author- 
ship of The Rectory of Valehead, which 
went through 12 editions between 
1830 and 1842. 

An undated engraving of him by 
Joseph Brown, in Bishopric of Souls 
(1877), shows him with hair very 
sparse and apparently white.— 
Tuomas Barston, Flat 64, 3, White- 
hall-court, London, S.W.1. 

{Perhaps one of our readers will 


be able to say who 
Robert Evans was. The 
virtual identity of pose 
and dress in the figure 
of William Palmer is not 
altogether surprising, 
since in these Stafford- 
shire figures moulds were 
made to do duty with 
only very slight modifi- 
cations for very different 
people. For instance, fig- 
ures recognisably mod- 
elled as portraits of 
Benjamin Franklin 
occur lettered Washing- 
ton. —ED.] 


SEA SYMBOLS 
ON A TUB 


Str,—The photograph of 
a lead water cistern in 
your issue of December 
5 prompts me to send 
you the accompanying 
photograph of another 
of similar date. In 
fact, it is celebrating its 
bicentenary this year. 

The theme of the cistern’s decora- 
tion is entirely nautical, even to a 
cable moulding around the bottom 
rim. The panels include represent- 
ations of ships in full sail, mermaids, 
anchors, shells, starfish and dolphins, 
all very vigorously portrayed.— 
CreciL FRENCH, 26, Fairfield-avenue, 
Whipton, Exeter, Devon. 


INTELLIGENT FOWL 
S1r,—I was interested in Mr. Lowis’s 
letter (November 14) about his dog 
who permitted a hen to lay her eggs 
in his kennel so that he could eat 
them, 

As to Mr. Lowis’s point about the 
stupidity of hens, the following 
instances may tend to show that 
there are exceptions. As children my 


brother and I had a pet hen whom we. 


taught to do several tricks, perhaps 
the best of which was to roll over on 
her back and play dead at a word of 
command, and not rise again until a 
second command. We had at the same 
time a cock who would sit on our knees 
and crow when requested.—DONNAN 
Jerrers, Tor House, Rouie 2, Box 36, 
Carmel, California. 


WOODEN FOOD 
WARMERS 


S1r,—The accompanying photograph 
shows that wooden specimens can be 
added to the delightful variety of 
earthenware and china food-warmers 
described by G. Bernard Hughes in his 
interesting article (October 31). 
Wooden specimens, as one would 
expect, were used mainly in peasant 
households in Scandinavia—the lands 
of wood—but, owing to the unsuita- 
bility of the material for the purpose, 
few have survived and most of 
those are extensively charred. In 
general, Scandinavian specimens and 
zlso those from Holland are rectangu- 
lar and follow, on a smaller scale, the 
form of portable food-warmers, but 
without the front door. The example 
on the right of my photograph is 


LEAD WATER CISTERN DATED 1757 AND 
DECORATED WITH MERMAIDS, ANCHORS 
AND OTHER NAUTICAL MOTIFS 


See letter: Sea Symbols on a Tub 


Norwegian, of oak, extensively chip 
carved and dated 1761. 

The specimen on the left is the 
only English one which I have seen. 
It is quite a sophisticated Georgian 
design, is oval in shape and made of 
mahogany, with the sides reeded like 
a tambour and with a brass lining.— 
Eva R. Pinto (Mrs.), Oxhey Woods 
House, Oxhey Drive, near Northwood, 
Middlesex. 


STOLONIFEROUS GRASS 
FOR LAWNS 


S1rR,—I was interested in Mr. A. G, L. 
Hellyer’s article, A New Way of 
Making Lawns (November 14), and in 
Mr. Sutton’s letter on the subject 
(December 5). 

I have seen a beautiful lawn made 
entirely with the grass referred to— 
Agrostis stolonifera var. stolonifera. 
Mr. Sutton is absolutely correct. The 
new grass is not Agrostis canina, but a 
chance mutation of Agyvostis stoloni- 
feva, resulting in what appears to be a 
great step forward in lawn making and 
renovating. There are many types of 
Agyostis stolonifera throughout the 
world; the majority are unsuitable 
for lawn making.—T. H. VLEs, 
Mullions, Stortford-road,Great Dunmow, 
Essex. 

It certainly seems probable that 
this grass is a particularly desirable 
form of Agrostis stolonifera, but 
whether it should be described as a 
mutation is open to doubt.—Eb.] 


POLLARD COACHING 
PAINTINGS 


Sir,—I am trying to trace the original 
paintings by James Pollard for many 
of the coaching prints that were 
engraved after his work and shall be 
most grateful for any information 
from readers concerning coaching 
paintings by this artist, or concerning 
any painting of which the artist is un- 
known, but which is possibly attribut- 
able to Pollard.—N. C. SELway, 28, 
Hyde Park-gardens, London, W.2. 


PORTABLE FOOD-WARMERS MADE OF WOOD FROM ENGLAND AND (right) NORWAY 


See letter: Wooden Food-warmers 
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URGENTLY REQUIRED 
OLD FRENCH SILVER 


WE WISH TO PURCHASE IMMEDIATELY PIECES SIMILAR TO THOSE ILLUSTRATED 
ABOVE AND ALSO ANY OTHER ARTICLES OF OLD FRENCH SILVER 


HIGH PRICES GIVEN FOR SINGLE SPECIMENS AND COLLECTIONS 


MEMBER OF THE BRITISH ANTIQUE DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION LTD. 
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COUNTRY LIFE 


Selected Publications of 1957 


Established 1869 


THOMAS LOVE & SONS 


Member of the British Antique Dealers’ Association Ltd. 


ANTIQUES & WORKS OF ART WATERFOWL OF THE WORLD Vol. II 


Jean Delacour. 24 Paintings by Peter Scott. ““Notable. Handsomely produced.’’— 


Nature. £6 6s. 

a ; Se WILDFOWL OF THE BRITISH ISLES 
J : Peter Scott and Hugh Boyd. ‘‘Closely packed information.’’—The Observer. 16 colow 
: plates by Peter Scott. 21s 


ENGLISH COUNTRY HOUSES : 
MID-GEORGIAN 1760-1800 


Christopher Hussey, C.B.E, ‘Well presented, well illustrated, orderly and sound.”— 
Architect’s Journal. 465 photographs. £6 6s. 


PICTURE BOOK OF 
BRITAIN IN COLOUR 


““Marvellously well done.”—The Sphere. 53 beautiful full-page plates. 25s. 
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PICTURE BOOK OF ENGLISH HISTORY 


“Brings the whole glorious English story into focus.” —Sheffield Telegraph. 112 photo- 
graphs. 12s. 6d. 


SUCCESSFUL TOWN GARDENING 


Lanning Roper. ‘“‘A perfect present for a town gardening friend.”—Observer. 16 pp. 
illustrations. 42s, 


BRITAIN’S NATURE RESERVES 


E. M. Nicholson (Director-General The Nature Conservancy). “Should be in the hands 
of every nature lover. It is unique in its description of the reserves as outdoor labora- 
tories where the workings of nature can be studied.” 114” x Sg”. 30s. 


“THE FAIR” BY DAME LAURA KNIGHT, R.A. Canvas 74” x55”. 


CAPABILITY BROWN (Revised Edition) 


‘ = P Dorothy Stroud. “A very full account of Brown’s life and work, beautifully and care- 
We have one of the finest Collections of fully illustrated.— Royal Institute of British Architect's Journal. 66 pp. illustrations. £3 3s. 


Antique China, Porcelain and Glass in Scotland 


RIDING MADE EASY 


B. L. Kearley. “Most comprehensive . . . members of riding clubs could well afford 
to adopt it as their ‘bible’.”"—Horse and Hound. Over 200 illustrations. 18s, 


ST. JOHN’S PLACE — PERTH, 


SCOTLAND 
’Grams: LOVES, PERTH. Phone: PERTH 2226 (3 lines). 


Send for Complete Catalogue 
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EXPERTS IN EXTREMIS 


to spread alarm on the one side and elation 

on the other. In theory the four or five 
seeded teams have a comparatively smooth pas- 
sage—they cannot meet another seeded team 
before the semi-final—but any feeling of lordly 
superiority is apt to prove fatal when they come 
up against a team of honest triers. 

I know better than to laugh at other people’s 
misfortunes. Last year my team went out in the 
first round of Crockford’s Cup, and a few days 
ago history looked like repeating itself. This was 
the second hand of the match: 


y NALES of early Gold Cup matches continue 


Dealer, South. Both sides vulnerable. 

| Two of my team-mates, sitting South and 
‘North, were granted a clear run: One Spade— 
‘Two Diamonds; Two Hearts—Four Diamonds; 
‘end. North did not care to raise a secondary 
‘Heart call with a top-heavy hand and only three 
‘trumps; his jump rebid gave his partner a 
chance to repeat Hearts, but two sketchy five- 
‘suits did not tempt South to look for miracles 
‘after opening vulnerable on 11 points. Four 
‘Diamonds was a sound final contract, just made 
|for a score of 130. At the other table my partner 
and I, sitting East and West, took part in the 
following auction: 


South West North East 

'1 Spade 2 Clubs 2 Diamonds 3 Clubs 
‘3 Hearts 4 Clubs 4 Hearts No bid 
No bid No bid 


South showed a fine disregard for the strong 
free bid theory, and his partner had no qualms 
in raising Hearts. The defence started with two 
bee of Clubs, dummy ruffing the second, and 
the Queen of Spades was passed round to the 
‘King. The lead of a third Club caused only 
momentary discomfort; South took the force in 
his own hand, cashed the Ace of Spades, ruffed 
a low Spade with the Knave of Hearts, played 
off the Ace of Hearts, and came to his hand with 
the Ace of Diamonds. The lead of the Queen of 
Hearts lost to the King but neatly pinned the 
Ten, South claiming the rest for a score of 620 
and a net gain of five match points. 

It needs only a couple of setbacks like this, 
followed by a run of dead hands, and you are 
right up against it in a short match. A team 
studded with ex-world champions had a still 
narrower squeak in the first round of the Gold 
Cup. Their troubles started with a slight 
comedy when West held the following: 

@7VAQI6 OAKES GH@AK I 4 

Does the hand warrant a demand bid of 
Two Clubs? In the old days we scoffed at the 
popular pastime of opening Two Clubs on a bare 
five quick tricks regardless of distribution, but 
now we seem to go to the other extreme. If you 
bid Two Clubs on the above hand, runs the 
argument, you are likely to find partner with 
something like this: 

@865432943 054232 

Why, then, should you commit the side to 
a hopeless game contract? In practice, however, 
this only happens once in a blue moon. Far 
more often, by starting with Two Clubs and, if 
necessary, showing all three of his suits, West 
will find his partner with at least four cards in 
one of them, in which event a couple of honour 
cards in the right place may be all that he needs 
for an odds-on slam. 

In Room 1 the non-expert West player, 
having rejected a demand bid, did the next best 
thing by opening with One Club. This makes it 
easier for East to scratch up a response, but 
eyen so there is a risk of his passing with, say, 


By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


a singleton Club and five cards headed by the 
Knave in one of the red suits. In practice East 
produced a jump to Three Clubs which a grate- 
ful West promptly converted to Six. And here 
are the partnership hands: 


West @&7 East @ A8 2 
Y AQ 106 OY K85 
OAK83 O94 
bmAKI4 &O10832 


Dealer, West. East-West vulnerable. 

All 13 tricks were made with the greatest of 
ease, and East-West resigned themselves to a 
loss of 750 (seven match points). Surely the two 
champions in the other room would find a way of 
reaching the grand slam? The hand lends itself 
to a silky sequence: Two Clubs—Three Clubs; 
Four Clubs—Four Spades; Five Diamonds— 
Five Hearts; Seven Clubs. East gives the 
natural response, West confirms the suit, and 
East makes a try; over Four Spades a bid of 
Five Diamonds leaves room for a further try 
which closes the last gap and virtually compels 
West to bid Seven. 


But accidents are always liable to occur in 
these matches, and the junior team got a 
pleasant surprise when they heard of the West- 
East sequence in Room 2: One Heart—Two 
Hearts; Three Diamonds—Three No-Trumps; 
Four Hearts—end! As you see, no one saw fit 
to mention the suit in which a grand slam is 
cold. The first two bids are questionable, but 
only a blind spot could account for West’s 
failure to search for a Club fit after his partner’s 
revealing bid of Three No-Trumps. East could 
scarcely hold four cards in either Spades, Hearts 
or Diamonds, so it was safe to place him with at 
least four Clubs. 

The next landmarks were two hopeless 
slam ventures by the senior North-South pair, 


closely followed by another effort in Room 2 on 
the deal shown below. 


& 104 
OJ632 


© J 10 
&K 10973 


Dealer, West. Both sides vulnerable. 

West and East started the same way at 
both tables: Two Clubs—Two Hearts; Three 
Diamonds—Four Clubs; Four Spades. Then 
came the parting of the ways. The junior East 
player passed for two valid reasons: he couldn’t 
think of a sensible bid, and he had an idea that 
it paid to go quietly on an evident misfit. Hav- 
ing taken the Club lead with dummy’s Ace, 
West ruffed a small Diamond in dummy and 
finessed the Queen of Spades for a comfortable 
overtrick. 

In Room 2 the master sitting East could 
not bear to pass over Four Spades on a hand of 
such quality, and a natural bid of Four No- 
Trumps struck him as the obvious continuation. 
West, unfortunately, found it hard to visualise 
a small singleton in his first suit and a small 
doubleton in his second. The final call was a 
masterly Six Diamonds which went two down 
after a trump lead from North for a net loss of 
850 (seven match points) on the deal. 

There is an alarming feature of this episode; 
it was the juniors who showed the more mature 
judgement on a tricky hand. You will gather 
that the seeded team heaved a vast sigh of 
relief when they eventually won, though by a 
very fine margin. 


CROSSWORD No. 


Country Lire. books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for th 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 
“Crossword No. 1456, Country Lire, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 10 
Garden, London, W.C.2,” not later than the first post on the morning of ile 
Wednesday, January 8, 1958 


(MR., MRS., ETC.) 


rE Soya s sin ccoyskesienpyraenwesesvbcbontsien sews 


The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of December 26, will be announced next week. 


SOLUTION TO No. 1455. 


ACROSS.—1, Signpost; 5, Hallow; 9, Overdone; 
Scamps; 11, Eustacia; 13, Winnow; 14, Cry: 


24, Waggon; 25, Charms. 


1456 , 


ACROSS 


. Flower worn by an elderly beaver (3, 4, 5) 
9. Umpire’s absolute decision about the two 
batsmen? (3, 3, 3) 
. It is good when little Virginia gets a hat (5) 
a in the boat breaks out in ornaments 
6 

12. This is just what the referee’s final whistle does 
(8) 

13, A moment of music, perhaps (6) 

15. List of chapter headings is enough (8) 

18. The Engineers’ watch is sure to correct (8) 

19. It sounds like a stock market bargain in 
minerals, what a trial! (6) 

21. You can hang on to the rice-beer, in re- 
membrance of me (8) 

23. Remember to bring back (6) 

26. Turner combined it with rain and speed (5) 

27. Grand Duchess of the film (9) 

28. Made oil catch (anagr.) (12) 


DOWN 


1. O, can I play this game, too? (7) 

2. Lover who might dwell on his bride’s dowry 
(5) 

3. Jack denied it (9) 

4. Shortly to be seen in this manner (4) 

5. A low story; told by an architect, perhaps (8) 

6. Artist and churchman could produce an 
ominous croak (5) 

7. ‘Where the apple ; 


“Never pry’’—Browning (7) 
8. Trifling loss of a penny leads to marriage (8) 
14. “Oh! might my name be —— among theirs’’ 
—Wordsworth (8) 
16. Is this little wild flower a source of distress? (9) 
17. Thorough ablutions should include such a 
reaction (8) 
18, Does the sweeper use park when he does this? 
(5, 2) 
20. It sounds almost as if this reformer knew how 
to laze thoroughly (7) 
22. Musketeer graduate goes to the dance (5) 
24. Worth having as set forth (5) 
25. Of a kind to make a hundred ail (4) 
Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 
States. 


10, The winner of Crossword No. 1454 is 


16, Unseen; 
19, Demeans; 20, Camera; 21, Pip; 26, Fringe; 27, Slapdash; 
28, Onions; 29, Stranger; 30, Donate; 31, Ardennes. DOWN.— 
1, Shower; 2, Grease; 3, Paduan; 4, Syndic; 6, Auctions; 
7, Lamented; 8, West wind; 12, Artemis; 15, Lea; 16, Una; 
17, Scaffold; 18, Ambition; 19, Dragonet; 22, Plater; 23, Opiate; 


Lady Mears, 
Bracewell, 


Ipswich. 
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CONSTRUCTION COMPANY LIMITED 


BATTLE —  SUSSE 


Expert judgement confirms that 


COPE 


Hen Batteries are 


the best investment 


They are scientifically designed, 
craftsmen built and ensure con- 
sistently good results. 


We manufacture a large range 
and shall be pleased to send you 
full particulars. 


COPE & COPE LTD. 
. Vastern Rd., Reading. Tel. 54491 


SEWAGE PURIFICATION 


Filter Bed covered with concrete slabs (part removed) avoiding 
nuisance from smell. 


Write for free illustrated booklet 


LURES) BELIESi Ty: 


1, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London W.C.2 


THE ORIGINAL JOUJOU SUPPORTE 


Trade Mark 
Regd. Design 


Copyrigh 
, / S Reed 5 
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GIFT 


Made to individual measurements 

to provide firm yet gentle support 
Especially recommended for all ages, maternity 
and during nursing. Prevents soreness and stoop- 

ing, relieves inflammation. 
For small figures, white fine material From 59/6 
White material for heavy figures From 63/- 
Pink silk or low back model From £5/19/6 
Also supporter with pad designed for after opera- 
tion to restore balance and evenness. Made to be 
worn day and night. From £5/19/6 
Personal fittings when calling or send measure- 
ments. Made in all sizes. Describe your case 
and send stamped addressed envelope. Orders 

immediately executed by return of post. 


Obtainable only from 2/1/58 CL450 


“JOUJOU,”’ 32 BAKER ST., LONDON, W.1 
Phone Welbeck 1249 (Established 1917) 


MANUFACTURER’S SPECIAL OFFER OF 


POLYTHENE BAGS 


FOR ALL-PURPOSE 
PROTECTION 


Lightweight 


Inches Each 10 100 
8x 8 9d. 7/0 
10x15 24d. 1/8 16/0 
12x15 3d. 2/0 18/0 
ane 13x20 44d. 3/0 22/6 
ONE 24x60 24x48 1/0 9/0 79/0 
\POLYTHENE 24x56 1/3 11/0 99/0 
BAG Standard Quality 
WITH EVERY 6x11 1/3 10/0 
: is : 10x12 24d. 2/0 16/0 
: 10/- SPENT 10x18 4d. 3/0 23/0 
aes 15x30 9d. 7/3 48/0 
10 FT. WIDE 18x24 9d. 6/6 45/0 
POLYTHENE 21x40 1/3 11/0 68/6 
SHEETING 24x60 2/0 18/0 120/0 
2/- YARD Superior Quality 
Ideal foreCieciag Stor- 13360 4/3 38/0 272/0 
Mattress PCovarsiGGne: 36x80 6/0 54/8 393/4 
dening, etc. 40x80 6/8 61/0 438/0 


Post: up to 5/-, 5d.; 10/-, 1/-; over 10/-, 1/4 


TRANSATLANTIC PLASTICS LTD. 


(Dept. CL.108), 29 Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey 


THE ESTATE MARKET 
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LOWER PRICES FOR | 
FARM LAND? } 


market for 1951 a prominent 

estate agent expressed the view 
that prospects for the coming year 
would depend to a great extent on the 
success or failure of the Government’s 
efforts to curb inflation. Three 
months later, writing immediately 
after the Bank rate had been raised 
from 23 per cent. to 4 per cent., he 
prophesied a fall in the price of farm 
land, since in the first place it would be 
increasingly difficult for tenant farmers 
to raise money with which to buy their 
holdings when an estate was broken 
up, and in the second, because farmers 
who already owned land would no 
longer find it so easy to finance their 
undertakings and many of them 
would be anxious to sell out with a 
view to staying on as tenants under a 
good landlord. 

To-day, as all the world knows, 
the Bank rate stands at seven per 
cent., money is tighter than at any 
other time since the end of the war 
and it would be logical to expect the 
prices of farm land with possession to 
show signs of contracting. In fact, the 
indications are that this assessment 
will turn out to be correct, and if as 
yet there has been no marked falling 
off in the price of land with possession, 
it is probably because vendors have 
been reluctant to admit that conditions 
are different and are still holding out 
for prices that they might reasonably 
have expected to obtain before the 
Bank rate was raised. The result has 
been that at a series of auction sales 
held in different parts of the country 
lot after lot has been withdrawn owing 
to the failure of the bidding to make 
the reserve. 


EXORBITANT COST OF 
BORROWING 

aA. unfortunate aspect of the 

Government’s dearer money 
policy, so far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, is that production is likely to 
suffer owing to the inability of farmers 
to pay for the modern equipment that 
is necessary in order to exploit the 
land to the full. Moreover, the exorbi- 
tant cost of borrowing—where borrow- 
ing is sanctioned—will bear especially 
hardly on young farmers with limited 
capital resources who are looking out 
for a farm to buy, since they will have 
to consider very carefully whether 
there will be a sufficient margin of 
profit after meeting the interest on a 
loan, plus the repayment of capital. 


CLOSING THE GAP 

HE difficulty that farmers experi- 

ence in raising money with which 
to buy equipment and to pay for the 
upkeep and modernisation of cottages 
has been reflected, not only in a 
virtual closing of the gap in the relative 
prices of farms with possession and 
tenanted farms, but also in an in- 
creased demand for the small farm of, 
say, from 200-250 acres. Until recently 
it was an accepted fact that large 
farms with possession averaged higher 
prices per acre than small ones, since 
the purchase of tractors, balers, com- 
bine harvesters and other machinery 
needed for efficient production was so 
expensive that the small farm did not 
justify a full set of machinery and 
farmers who aimed to make a decent 
living were insisting on a minimum of 
400 acres to buy or rent. To-day the 
situation is different, the present trend 
being for the prices of commercial 
farms to decrease progressively as the 
acreage increases. The reason for this 
is apparent. It is not that the price of 
machinery has come down to a point 
where its use on a small farm is an 
economic proposition—prices have 
shown little, if any, reduction—but 
simply that the Government’s restric- 
tions on borrowing have made it 


ie his annual review of the property 


impossible for the average working 
farmer to buy stock and equip a 
large holding. 


THE MARKET FOR HOUSES 


HE general shortage of money, 
coupled with high interest rates, 
that threatens to bring down the price 
of farm land also applies to they 
market for houses, though in this 
instance there is a mitigating factor in 
that fewer houses are likely to be built 
until conditions become easier. So far 
as actual prices are concerned, the 
situation is much the same as with 
farms, inasmuch as many intending 
sellers are holding out stubbornly for 
prices that they are extremely unlikely 
to obtain under existing economic 
conditions. It could be, of course, that 
the Government’s efforts to combat 
inflation will be unsuccessful, and in 
this case those who are hanging on in 
anticipation of being able to obtain 
a higher price at a later date will 
congratulate themselves on _ their 
acumen. But my guess is that they 
are likely to be disappointed, and I 
concur with the sentiments expressed 
by an elderly lady who bought a house 
eighteen months ago for £9,500 and 
sold it the other day for £8,250. “After 
all,’’ she said, “‘I have had a roof over 
my head, and I would probably have 
lost more if I had invested the money 


” 


on the Stock Exchange. 


£32,000 FOR OUTLYING ACRES 


NE of the last important sales of 

agricultural land to be held 
before Christmas concerned approxi- 
mately 1,200 acres of the Nettlecombe 
estate, situated between Minehead 
and Taunton, Somerset. The land 
offered lies on the outskirts of the 
estate, which is believed to be one of 
the oldest in England, since it belonged 
at one time to Earl Godwin, father of 
Harold. Later it was owned first by 
the Raleigh, and then by the Trevelyan, 
family, and it is now the property of 
Mr. Garnet R. Wolseley, widower of 
the last descendant of the Trevelyans. 
The sale of the land, which took place 
partly by auction and partly by private 
treaty, realised a total of more than, 
£32,000. It is understood that only 
two of the lots offered remain to be 
sold, one of these consisting of 165 
acres of woodland let on a 999-year 
lease to the Forestry Commission. 
Messrs. Strutt and Parker, Lofts and 
Warner were the agents. 

Another property in Somerset 
that changed hands just before 
Christmasis Ven, an attractive William 
and Mary house situated just off the 
main London-Exeter road at Mil- 
borne Port. It was built in 1698 to the 
order of James Medlycott and re- 
mained in the family until 1956, when 
it was sold to a private owner who 
spent a considerable amount of money 
on modernising it. This owner was 
obliged to sell owing to _ health 
reasons, and Messrs. Jackson-Stops 
and Staff's Yeovil office have disposed 
of it to a private buyer. 


“AT THE FULL PRICE” 


HERE have been occasions when 

the reluctance of intending sellers 
to admit that the market value of 
houses has fallen since the Bank rate 
was increased to seven per cent. has 
proved justified. For example, Messrs. 
F. L. Mercer and Co., who, contrary to 
most agents, report an unusually 
active market for country properties, 
refer to the sale of Lower Goddards 
Farm, a black-and-white Elizabethan 
house situated at Skirmett on the 
hills above Henley, Oxfordshire, “at 
the full price,’’ and also to an early 
sale at a top price of a Queen Anne 
cottage on Hampstead Heath, Lon- 
don, N.W. PROCURATOR. 
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WINTER WELL BEGUN 


much the same way as the wine 

expert, and for much the same 
reason—because the weather is a 
major factor in reckoning that one 
year was good and another not so 
ood, or indeed bad. Looking back on 
957, we did not have much to com- 
plain about the weather the year gave 
us. It was a fair mix in which, as 
always, we had our troubles and set- 
backs. The favourable factor that 
colours the year for me was the extra- 
ordinary growth of grass in the leys 
and permanent pastures from Septem- 
ber right on into December. Fat 
cattle were even marketed off the 
grass as late as mid-December. A 
Northumberland farmer sold 8-cwt. 


| XNARMERS appraise the years in 


| heifers then at £7 16s. a cwt., which 
shows what a boon well managed 


| 


grass can be in an open autumn and 
early winter. The sharp turn of frost 
which came in the second week of 
December did good to the plough 


furrows, and most of us had a satis- 


factory acreage already ploughed. 


' Frost at the right time in the winter is 
the best preparation for a good seed 


bed in the spring. 


We missed that in 
1956-57. 
Making Milk Pay 

OME dairy farmers seem to manage 

quite happily with milk produc- 
tion costs and selling prices at current 
levels. Others can show that they are 
losing money in the business. The 
biggest difference between them is 
often the expenditure on purchased 
feed. In Farm Management Survey 
1954-55 and 1955-56 (Department of 
Agricultural Economics of the Uni- 
versity of Manchester, 3s. 6d.) it is 
stated that the average amount of 


concentrates (purchased and home- 


’ 


grown) used per gallon of milk pro- 
duced is about 4 lb. The economists 
say that no farmer should be satisfied 
with a figure as high as this. It means, 
in effect, that the farmer is producing 
little more than the maintenance 
requirements of the cow and, unless 
the rate of stocking is very high, there 
is room for considerable improvement. 
Much lower figures can be achieved 
with more generous manuring and 
better utilisation of home-grown food 
crops, particularly grass. 


Cost of Feeding Cattle 


ANY of us do not, I am afraid, 
keep accurate enough records to 
know just what we are feeding to our 
cows and what the cost of their rations 
may be. An analysis is needed to in- 
dicate where weaknesses lie, and then 
‘the N.A.A.S. should be able to help. 
The following figures drawn from the 
four counties with which the agricul- 
tural economists at Manchester are 
concerned show the extent of varia- 
tions in farming practice. They are 
worth study. The figures are lb. per 
gallon. Purchased concentrates: low 
cost group, 2.4; intermediate group, 
3.0; high cost group, 2.9. Home-grown 
concentrates: 1.0, 0.8 and 1.7. Totals, 
3.4, 3.8 and 4.6. Total feed costs 
(pence): low cost group, 16.3; inter- 
mediate group, 19.3; high cost group, 
21.0. Yield per cow (gallons): low cost 
group, 840; intermediate group, 848; 
high cost group, 744. 


Farm Finance in Devon 


URVEYING 53 holdings in Devon 
operated by owner-occupiers, Mr. 

G. C. McFarlane, of the University of 
Bristol, has found some surprising 
answers to the questions he put to 
these farmers. Among the group with 
50-99 acres, 54 per cent. said that they 
did not need any more land and a fur- 
ther 8 per cent. that they would like a 
larger area but would be satisfied with 
a total of less than 100 acres. Eighty- 
four per cent. of those with 100-199 
acres said that they did not need any 
additional land. Indeed, of the 53 far- 
-Mers interviewed fifteen said they 
gerded more land, and three of these 


a. 


wanted a larger area to enable other 
members of the family to enter the 
business. As Mr. McFarlane says, the 
apparent lack of interest in acquiring 
additional land is probably due partly 
to lack of opportunity to buy adjoin- 
ing fields. Most Devon farms have for 
years been too small for further sub- 
division and so there has not been 
much land for sale. No doubt many 
established farmers have put this possi- 
bility out of mind. They seem rather 
to have decided that they should try 
to make their existing holdings more 
economic to work. Nearly 80 per cent. 
of them said that their farm buildings 
needed improvement and some are 
now going ahead with schemes to 
qualify for farm improvement grants. 
Many said that they were not 
keen on borrowing and normally used 
savings to finance improvements. This 
attitude of mind sets a slow pace in 
farm improvements. 


Electricity Facilities 


NLY 38 per cent. of the 53 farms 
covered by this Devon survey 
were connected to electricity mains. 
This is not much out of line with the 
proportion for all farms in Devon 
served by the public electricity supply, 
which is only 45 per cent. Of the sur- 
vey farms 38 per cent. were connected 
to the electricity mains as noted, 41 per 
cent. were equipped with their own 
generating plants and 21 per cent. had 
no electricity at all. It is not surpris- 
ing that this University of Bristol 
report (obtainable from 1, Courtenay- 
park, Newton Abbot, Devon, 2s. 6d.) 
comments that there is “‘some dis- 
satisfaction at the electricity supplies 
available to farms.’’ Since those who 
have spent considerable sums on 
generating equipment and appliances 
are not keen to change over to public 
electricity, the cost of extending mains 
has to be borne by the relatively few 
who want the service. As a conse- 
quence the cost is high, and some of 
those without electricity plan to have 
private plants. 


New Machinery Wanted 
UOTING this Devon j 
again, remarkably few of the 
farmers visited admitted that they 
were seriously handicapped by having 
insufficient farm machinery. About 
one-third said they would like to have 
additional equipment, but only 10 per 
cent. were planning to buy in the cur- 
rent year. The items they most 
wanted were relatively new innova- 
tions such as manure spreaders, hay 
balers and hedge trimmers. The main 
reason for deferring the purchase of 
these machines was lack of finance; in 
most cases credit could have been 
obtained or the necessary money 
borrowed, but the farmers prefer to 
wait until they have saved the money. 


survey 


Tractor Hours per Year 


VER the whole country tractors 

do not average more than 
500-600 hours’ work a year. During 
the war it was quite common for them 
to work for 2,500 hours a year and, 
while this would be exceptional to-day, 
tractors on large farms often enough 
do 1,500 hours or more. These esti- 
mates are given by Mr. S. J. Wright in 
Farm, the journal of the Ford Motor 
Company. One reason for the low 
average is the large number of small 
farms which need only a few hundred 
hours’ work from a tractor in all. Even 
so, farms like this commonly have 
more than one tractor because there 
are many tasks on which two tractors 
make a better team than one. Another 
reason for their low average is that 
larger farms generally have one or two 
reserve tractors, possibly old ones, 
which are brought out occasionally. 
Ignoring these factors, Mr. Wright’s 
estimate is that about 1,000 hours a 
year would be a fair average figure for 
tractors in general use. 

CINCINNATUS. 


A gracious welcome [0 your guests 


20/- bottle - 


CHIMNEYS 


KILDRAFT 


FIRESIDE AIR CONDITIONING VENTILATORS 


@ SUPPLY AIR TO CHIMNEY 
@ AVERT DRY ROT 
@ REDUCE FUEL COSTS 
@ ENSURE REAL COMFORT 
@ EASY TO FIT 

Write for Leaflet. 


HALL SMITH LTD. 


Est. 1948 


extends Numerous Suites, 1-6 
a special rooms, with private bath- 
room. Some with fully 

welcome equipped kitchens. Own 
to you Telephone, Restaurant, 
at Club bar, Lounge, Valet 


and Maid Service, Swim- 
ing Pool. Ample Parking, 
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MARBLE ARCH - LONDON 


Garage for 200 cars. 


Write for brochure or 


Phone. : AMB. 7733. 
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FINDLATER, MACKIE. 
LONDON WI 


PRODUCE OF Brain 


10/6 half-bottle 


Also Magnums 40/- 


TODD & Co. LTo. 
ESTABLISHED 1823 


44” max. dia. 13” high. 
Steel finished dull Metal- 
lic Fawn. 


Ironmongers, 
Stores 
or 
Post Free 
37/6 pair direct, 


45 Western Works, Bideford Avenue, 
Perivale, Greenford, Middx. 
Telephone: Perivale 3238. 


AN EXHIBITION IN AID OF THE TRUST 


National 
Trust 
Houses 


From 31st December 1957 
to 26th January 1958 inclusive 
WEEKDAYS 10.30 a.m.—6.30 p-m. 
SUNDAYS 2.30—$.30 p.m. 
ADMISSION 2/6d 


CHRISTIE’S 
8 King Street, St. James’s, 
London, S.W.1. 
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for your 
greater comfort 


WS Se 


EFEATH HERWA / 


Over 60 models superbly made 
of rustless lightweight alloy, 
finished in a variety of attractive 
colours with all-metal, leather, 
or plastic seats. All standard 
models have the unique kick- 
over ground-plate which cannot 
become detached and lost. 
Prices from 2 gns. to 11 gns. 
Automatic self-adjusting models 
also available, 


De-luxe j For the garden, 


model b ae 
each or picnics, 

for TV, cards, 

or any occa- 

sional use. Extra lightweight alu- 


minium tube, Fold flat for storage or 
carrying. Non-rusting and weatherproof 
*Tygan’ covering. Six models in choice 
of covering. 


See them at your usual 
Sports Shop or Store! 


BUTTONS LTD. 


PORTLAND ST., BIRMINGHAM 6 
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Specially designed for 

private residence, working from 
an ordinary power point, the 

safe, easily operated 

SHEPARD HOME LIFT 

brings the freedom of the house to 
elderly people and the infirm. 
Negligible builder’s work required 


for installation. 


Home LIFT 


Write for illustrated leaflet to: 
HAMMOND & CHAMPNESS LTD. 

Gnome House, Blackhorse Lane, London, E.17 
Tel. LARkswocd 1071 
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Experiences of a 


Colonial Policeman 


Just 


The Job 


GEOFFREY J. MORTON 


The author recounts his 
adventurous, turbulent career 
in Palestine, Trinidad and 


Nyasaland. 


‘‘He is a man who clearly 
believed in his job and enjoyed 
the experiences it brought, 
even though, in Palestine, he 
lived on the edge of death. It 


is almost habitual now for 
soldiers to regale us with their 
actions and opinions. Police- 
men seem more reticent. It 
is good that this particular 
policeman has decided to tell 
us his story: it is well werth 
reading.” 
HOWARD SPRING Country Life 
Illustrated 20/- net 


The Publishers are 
HODDER & STOUGHTON 


Only experts can build a first class pool at 
reasonable cost 


FERNDEN CONTRACTORS ITD. 
GODALMING, SURREY 22945 (tines) 


CThateching 


UNDERTAKEN IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


NORFOLK REED THATCHERS LTD. 
“THATCHES,”” LOUDWATER LANE, CHORLEYWOOD 
HERTFORDSHIRE. 

LONDON OFFICE. TEL. TERMINUS 1429 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
51, NEW BOND STREET (May. 5473) 


announce an important 


WINTER SALE 


of Fashionwear and Accessories, Lingerie, 
Baby Linen, Household Linen, and Ladies’ 
and Gentlemen’s Handkerchiefs 


commencing MONDAY, JANUARY 6th 


1958 
NEW BOOKS 


MOULDER OF THE — 
13th CENTURY 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


who was Holy Roman Emperor 

and King of Sicily, was said by 
H. A. L. Fisher to be “‘the greatest 
single force in the Middle Ages.”’ He 
was a soldier (but not an outstanding 
one), a poet, a sportsman, a diplomat, 
acharmer and a terror. He was artist, 
scientist and philosopher. He devised 
and promulgated an admirable legal 
code and recruited a civil service to 
administer it, as well as a state uni- 
versity. He spoke several languages, 
and in those 13th-century days, when 
“the Saracen’’ was the Christian bug- 
bear to be cursed and harried at all 
costs, he employed Saracens in his 
army, settled them in Sicily, enjoyed 


VNREDERICK II of Hohenstaufen, 


in Sicily, ward of the Pope, and ran 
wild in that polyglot island where he 
picked up his knowledge of all sorts 
and conditions of people and tongues. 
He acquired rude manners and rough 
language, but those who were observ- 
ing him wrote letters, which survive, 
speaking of his sensitive awareness of 
his condition as “‘the Lord’s anointed.” 
This precocious sense of destiny in 
the heart of a boy with no father or 
mother, with few friends, is the key 
to the understanding of Frederick. 
His father had been Holy Roman 
Emperor, and though that office was 
elective, not hereditary, there is little 
doubt that from his infant years he 
aspired to it. 


AAAAAAAAAAAMaAAAAMAMMAMMMAA 
FREDERICK II OF HOHENSTAUFEN. By Georgina Masson 
(Secker and Warburg, 35s.) 

I BLOW MY OWN HORN. By Jesse L. Lasky, with Don Weldon 
(Gollancz, 21s.) 
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the company of their most distin- 
guished men: all of which did not pre- 
vent him from heading a Crusade 
which removed them from the Holy 
Places. 

He was married three times, and 
possibly four—there is doubt about 
that—and his wives had a habit of not 
long surviving. His adventures in the 
East gave him a taste for luxurious 
pleasure. He ran a harem, and when 
he travelled his odalisques were part 
of his entourage. So was his menagerie. 
Indeed, to see stupor mundi, as he was 
called, en voute must have been better 
than seeing the Great Barnum entering 
a village. Apart from the Saracen 
light cavalry on Arab horses, there 
were elephants, camels, giraffes, the 
palanquins containing the “‘veiled and 
mysterious beauties.’”’ ““Then,’”’ writes 
Miss Georgina Masson in Frederick II 
of Hohenstaufen (Secker and Warburg, 
35s.), “there would follow the seem- 
ingly endless trail of pages and atten- 
dants attired in bright-striped tunics 
and ochre-coloured hose, carrying on 
their wrists, protected by the tasselled 
falconers’ gloves, the falcons which 
were among the Emperor’s most 
prized possessions. Ranging the road 
beside them, or coupled in pairs and 
led by grooms on scarlet collars and 
leashes, would follow the imperial 
hounds, lean and rangy, built for 
speed, shining from careful grooming 


and attention. Then, stranger still, 
the hunting leopards, the swift 
cheetahs, sitting with their eyes 


hooded like the falcons upon specially 
cushioned seats mounted on _ the 
crupper of the Saracen grooms who 
were in charge of their training.” 


RUNNING WILD IN SICILY 


In the midst of all this there went 
the man with the red hair riding a 
black charger, the man whose face 
we know from a recently discovered 
bust: lean, alive, ruthless. He had 
come from unpromising beginnings, 
for his father, Emperor before him, 
died when he was a child, and those 
were days when a child had a chance 
of growing up to find his patrimony 
diminished or alienated. He grew up 


He was “of age’ at fourteen, 
and then married the widow of a 


King, a woman ten years his elder. , 


Already at this time, says Miss 
Masson, ‘“‘he had led an expedition to 
restore order in the island’”’—Sicily— 
“and had succeeded in getting quite 
a large part of the lands of his personal 
demesne returned to him.”” Four years 
later he had made his visit to Germany 
and become elected Holy Roman 
Emperor. 


EMPIRE AGAINST PAPACY 


Geography affected Frederick’s 
destiny. Sicily then was not merely 
the island we call Sicily to-day. To be 
King of Sicily was to be King of all 
that part of Italy that stretched 
northward from the toe to where the 


Papal states cut across the country © 


from sea to sea. Thus the Papal 
states were a nut caught in a nut- 
cracker that encompassed them, the 
Empire to the north, Sicily to the 
south. The Popes did not like an 
arrangement by which one man was 
Lord of both arms of the nutcracker 
and could, at a pinch, squeeze them 
together. Two facts sealed Frederick’s 
doom: the touchiness of the Popes 
about this arrangement, and_ his 
failure to cultivate his empire north 
of the Alps. He spent about a decade 
there to begin with, then returned to 
his beloved south and was hardly in 
the north again—not even when the 
advance of Mongol hordes called out 
for his presence. His weakling son, 
left in charge there, allowed the 
Hohenstaufen influence to rot. Thus 
when Fredrick’s lifelong quarrel with 
the Popes came to a head he could 
not count on the Empire and his 
days ended in defeat. 

Popes made a habit of excom- 
municating him; and perhaps a wry 
sense of humour caused him, when 
excommunicated, to conduct a Cru- 
sade which, by diplomacy, returned to 
the Christians the Holy Places they 
had not been able to capture by arms. 

Frederick considered himself to 
be, like the Pope, a person having 
Divine Right. His right lay within 
the temporal sphere, the Pope’s in 


; 


the spiritual. That was the crux of 
the quarrel. He would certainly have 
destroyed the temporal power of the 
Pope had it been within his ability. 
Miss Masson has the insight to be 
aware that the Popes were right at 
that time to oppose Frederick’s ambi- 
tion. ‘‘In an age when brute force 
reigned supreme the papacy could 
have been reduced politically to a 
mere cipher if it had been shorn of 
its territorial possessions and its great 
wealth, only to become a pensioner 
of the all-powerful Emperor.”’ 


LAST GREAT EMPEROR 


And so Frederick was broken, 
and with his death “the Empire in 
its ancient and mediwval sense came 
to an end. The title lingered on till 
the nineteenth century, but no single 
one of his successors could claim to 
be regarded as either divine or 
universal. Within two generations, 
too, the Hohenstaufen family had 
vanished from the stage of history.” 

Miss Masson admirably recreates 
all the protagonists of this high drama 
and the time and scene. Of Frederick 
her final judgement is that he “‘might 
be termed the first of the humanists, 
for in his love of the beauties of 
nature (shared, it seems, among his 
contemporaries only by St. Francis 
and by the poets of his own court) 
and the amazing versatility of his 
cultural activities he was far closer to 
the complete man of the Renaissance 
than to the medizval world in which 
he lived.” 


PINNACLES OF THE 
FILM WORLD 


Another great conqueror is Mr. 
Jesse L. Lasky, author (“with Don 
Weldon,” in type as small as an 
author’s name on a playbill) of 
I Blow my own Horn (Gollancz, 21s.). 
Mr. Lasky’s earliest ambition was to 
blow his cornet well enough to attract 
the attention of Sousa and from so 
humble a hope he passed on to climb 
glittering pinnacles. In New York 
“we paid a rental of 36,000 dollars a 
year to have the dividing walls 
knocked out of two ten-room apart- 
ments.”” His wife said to him: 
“What I want are the things money 
can’t buy. Some day you'll under- 
stand.” To help his understanding 
she went to Europe and furnished the 
New York home with “a curator’s 
fervour and impeccable taste.’’ The 
things included ‘“‘Madonnas_ from 
Toledo, Spain,” and the Metropolitan 
Museum valued the collection at 
250,000 dollars. 

Then there was the little place 
in California. Bessie said: “I don’t 
like money! I hate it!” Ever willing 
to fall in with the wishes of a good 
wife, Mr. Lasky soft-pedalled. ‘“We 
had three Rolls Royces, and our basic 
ménage included two butlers, lady’s 
maid, valet, French governess, two 
cooks, two chauffeurs to cater to 
Bessie’s and my divergent needs, and 
athletic trainers. I went two rounds 
every morning with the middleweight 
boxing champion Kid McCoy, and 
Terry Hunt gave the children daily 
exercises and the boys boxing lessons.” 

“You never,” as Mr. Lasky so 
truly says on the same page with this, 
“completely outgrow the training of a 
frugal childhood.” He tells us: “To 
this day, even in a hotel or locker- 
room at the golf course, I absent- 
mindedly fold and hang a sopping 


| towel up carefully after a shower so it 


will dry and be ready for use again.” 

However, you need a Hohen- 
staufen ruthlessness to attain the 
heights where you can permit yourself 
these spartan indulgences. Consider 
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von Stroheim. He was in the habit 
of producing colossal films. ‘‘We 
hacked it down to four hours, but 
didn’t think it was good enough to 
road-show in that form as a super 
spectacle. We simply chopped it in 
two and released it as two pictures, 
The Wedding March and The Honey- 
moon.” 


THE FRIENDLY TOUCH 


The friendly touch helps in a 
world like this. Consider Gloria 
Swanson’s husband. _ She married 
“the Marquis Henri de Falaise de. la 
Coudray, a wonderfully charming 
fellow who endeared himself to all of 
us as ‘Hank’,”’ Gloria Swanson was 
made the highest offer ever used to 
lure a film celebrity—a million dollars 
a year plus half the profits on her 
films. She turned it down. Bessie’s 
loathing of money was not deeply 
contagious in Hollywood. 

“T won’t deny,” says Mr. Lasky, 
“that it flattered my ego to wield a 
power that could give an obscure but 
struggling and deserving young person 
a new name and a new life gilded 
with the trappings of wealth and 
fame.’’ And so, Jack Crane being 
“no name for a Latin lover,’ its 
bearer became Ricardo Cortez; 
Augusta Appel became Lila Lee; 
Lucille Langhanke became Mary 
Astor; Jane Peters became Carole 
Lombard. Her voice had made Mr. 
Lasky think of Christmas carols. 

Of course, the American public 
presented some difficulty, but Mr. 
Lasky is a man who takes difficulty in 
his stride. When it was suggested 
that the word ‘cabaret’? might 
puzzle people, who but he would have 
thought of printing alongside it 
“Pronounced Cabaray’’? And when 
Barrie’s Admirable Crichton was to be 
filmed “‘the publicity and sales depart- 
ment .. . said that the public so 
rarely encountered the word ‘admir- 
able’ that they would confuse it with 
‘admiral’ and stay away from theatres 
showing it, under the impression that 
it was a sea picture.’’ So it was 
decided to call the picture Male and 
Female. Barrie is said to have 
remarked: “Capital! I wish I’d 
thought of it myself.” 

Mr. Lasky owns a silver wreath 
presented by the Screen Producers’ 
Guild and inscribed: “To Jesse L. 
Lasky for his historic contribution to 
the American motion picture.’”’ And 
that’s fair enough in all conscience. 


g— 


N English Romanesque Lead Sculp- 

ture (Tiranti, 15s.) George Zarnecki 
describes and illustrates lead fonts of 
the 12th century—rare and _little- 
known survivals of medieval art— 
and relates them to the development 
of English Romanesque art as a whole. 
There are some eighty illustrations and 
a map. 

The Chilterns, although quite close 
to London, are surprisingly little 
known in places. The beauty and 
interest of this area, where urban and 
rural life co-exist, are described in 
Portrait of the Chilterns (Hale, 18s.) by 
Annan Dickson, who has known the 
district for forty years. There are 
seventeen illustrations and a map. 

Probably at no time have so many 
people taken so much interest in our 
ancient monuments, from cromlechs 
to country houses. It is, however, 
difficult for the layman to envisage 
ruined buildings in their prime, and 
for his benefit Dr. W. Douglas Simpson 
has written Exploring Castles (Rout- 
ledge and Kegan Paul, 21s.). He traces 
the development of English and Scot- 
tish castles from Norman times to the 
Gothick buildings of the 18th century, 
and gives an idea of life in them in 
both peace and war. There are sixteen 
photographs and numerous plans. 


THE LAW MIGHT CHANGE, 
BUT NOT MY TOBACCO 


That is what I always thought. Yet here I am with a new 
one. Yes, HIcKory. It really is extraordinarily good. You 
ought to try it yourself. John Sinclair’s HrcKory, the Special 
Navy Cut, is manufactured with traditional skill from a 
unique blend of individually selected leaves. For cool, slow 


smoking it is probably unequalled. 


4./1O IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 


SPECIAL NAVY CUT 
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Nature’s Masterpieces 


Lae 


can be instantly recognised—so can 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS How p 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade 
Mark. It is a Certification Mark and, 
as such, has been granted with the 


approval of the Board of Trade. 


THE MARK warrants that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from 
virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand- 
woven and finished IN THE OUTER 


HEBRIDES. Beware of imitations. 


HAND WOVEN 


APPLIED IN 
ACCORDANCE WITH 
AECISTERED TRADE IEGULATIONS APPROVED 
MARK NE 519214 (BY THE BOARD OF TRADE. 
HARRIS TWEED 
FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 
ON THE CLOTH 


MADE FROM 100% PURE WOOL 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 


LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


Issued by 
THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


1958 


HUPPERT LTD., 64 REGENT STREET, W.1 (Piccadilly Circus) 


WOOL PAISLEY 
MODEL SHIRT 


in the widest range of 
designs and colours 


All sizes 


£4-19-7 


Post and Packing 2/- 


S 


EXHIBITIONS 


UNIQUE EXHIBITION to delight chil- 

dren and adults. Antique toys through the 
ages, From November 29 to January 6, at the 
House of Bewlay, 138, Park Lane, London, W.1. 
Tel.: MAYfair 0269. Open every day from 10-5 
except Sunday. Entire proceeds to the Royal 
School for the Blind, Leatherhead. 


RESTAURANTS 


ARAMOUNT GRILL, Irving St., Leicester 

Square Member of the Aberdeen-Angus 
Cattle Society offers the best steaks in the 
world. Open till midnight 7 days a week. Fully 
licensed.—Reservations WHI. 0744. 


HOTELS, GUESTS AND 
SPORTING QUARTERS 
ENGLAND 
(AORNWALL, Carlyon Bay Hotel, St. Austell. 
Every comfort in beautiful surroundings 
CORNWALL. Unique licensed hotel in 
turecque fishing cove. All bedrooms face 
sea. A.A. recommended R.A.C. Perfect sands, 
boating, bathing, surfing, rock-climbing. ' Ideal 
family hotel, unsuitable for elderly and infirm. 
£9/9/- to £12/12/- weekly, according to room and 
season.—SENNEN COVE HOTEL, near Penzance. 
(Sennen 275.) 
i) Baas aa IN WINTER for holidays, rest 
or recuperation. Lovely sunny location by 
Sussex Downs, London 1 hour, coast 20 minutes, 
near station and buses. Admirable, unspoilt 
centre. Sport and _ recreation.—CHEQUERS, 
Pulborough (Tel. 86), an hotel of high repute. 
Exceptional comfort, food, etc.; central heating. 
Spec:al winter terms. Illustrated brochure. 


) PeeR HOLIDAYS — 1958 Guide describes 
Britain’s best holiday farmhouses, 900 farms. 
Illustrated. 3/10 post paid—FARM GUIDE, 
18bb, High Street, Paisley. 
EASTING and FISHING. Anglers and Artists 
find peace and quiet at THE FOX & 
HOUNDS, Eggesford, Chulmleigh, North Devon. 
R.A.C. and A.A. Exceptional cuisine, home farm. 
Good cellar. Fully licensed. 7} mlies private sal- 
mon, sea-trout and brown trout fishing. Studio, 
Potter’s wheel.—KENNETH SHARROCK, Resi- 
dent Owner. Tel.: Chulmleigh 345 & 262. 
ITTLE Guide to village Inns, Farms, Hotels 
on and off the beaten track round Britain’s 
coast and country. 5/-, postage 4d., direct from 
VICTOR HILTON (C.L.), Harbourside, Torquay. 
EWQUAY, HOTEL BRISTOL, Famous for 
comfort, cuisine and service. Open all year. 
HE FOWEY HOTEL, 
beautifully situated hotel in Cornwall has 
the great advantage of a mild climate, perfect 
surroundings of sea, harbour, countryside and 
garden, really good fare and cooking, comfort- 
able rooms (five with private bathrooms), bed- 
ding and lounges and quiet, willing service. 
Lift, Write for brochure. Telephone 253. 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY: This periodical is sold subject to the following conditions, namely, that it shall not, without the written consent of the publishers first given, be lent, 


FOWEY, the most 


classified announcements 


The charge for classified announcements, which must be pre-paid, 
is 5/- per line. Personal Column, 6/- per line.. Minimum 2 lines. 
Series discount; 24°, for 6 and 5°/, for 13 insertions. 
Box fee (which counts as 2 words) 1/6. A line averages six words. 


@ All cheques and Postal Orders should be payable to Country Life Ltd. and crossed 
“Lloyds Bank Ltd.’’ Treasury notes should always be sent registered post. Announce- 
ments should be written in block letters on a separate sheet of paper on one side 
only and sent, with remittance, to the Classified Advertisement Manager, Country 
Life, Tower House, Southampton Street, London, W.C.2 (Tel.: Temple Bar 4363). 


R. OXFORD. This vividly beautiful Eliza- 
bethan house, seven miles N.E. of Oxford, 
offers long or short holidays in unspoilt country- 
side, and within easy motoring distance of Cots- 
wolds, Chilterns and Thames. Famous for good 
food. Club licence, delightful bar and friendly, 
informal hospitality. Lawn tennis, table tennis, 
billiards, and television room. Children -wel- 
comed. Brochure-—STUDLEY PRIORY COUN- 
TRY HOUSE HOTEL, Horton-cum-Studley, 
Oxford. Tel.: Stanton St. John 203. 
a0 LORD CREW ARMS HOTEL, Blanch- 
land, Northumberland. Situated in the most 
attractive village in the North. The building 
which is constructed in part of the 12th-century 
Premonstratensian Monastery, retains the 
atmosphere of the Prior’s Guesthouse. Hard 
tennis court; trout fishing. Own farm produce. 
Tel.: Blanchland 203. 
HE WHITE SWAN HOTEL, Alnwick, North- 
umberland. The present and the past meet 
in this hospitable hotel, which combines an old 
fashioned air with modern amenities. On the 
Great North Road roughly mid-way between 
Newcastle and Berwick. Garage for 100 cars 
adjoining. Tel.: Alnwick 2109. Write for leaflet 
to Hotels Manager, Vaux Breweries, Sunderland. 
ISLE OF WIGHT 
I.o.W. WINTER WARMTH 
Enjoy the experience of a gentler winter at 
Farringford. Stay in the Island’s loveliest 
locale, relishing modern amenities, superb food 
and service at Farringford Hotel and its cosy 
cottages. Fully licensed. A.A., R.A.C. Details 
from the Manager, 
FARRINGFORD HOTEL, 
Freshwater, I.o.W. Tel. 312. 
SCOTLAND 
DINBURGH. Dunedin Hotel, Gillsland Road, 
Radiotel. All expected comforts. Car park. 
CHANNEL ISLANDS 
OLIDAY OR HONEYMOON in the world’s 
most beautiful bay. Dancing in the evening, 
with varied cabaret shows. Continental cuisine. 
All amenities. Colour brochure free.—WATER'S 
EDGE HOTEL, Bouley Bay, Jersey, 


EIRE 


RAGMOHER, COROFIN, Co. CLARE. Free 
fishing. River Fergus and many lakes; boats 
free; abundant trout, some salmon, good pike 
fishing. Free shooting, hunting, hacking, golf. 
Lahinch, Best food, best beds, courteous service. 
—DOUGLAS. 
FRANCE 
ENTON, HOTEL de VENISE, central, select. 
Beaut. garden. Menton’s best appointed 
Hotel; 170 rooms, 110 bathrooms.—A, SOMAZZI. 


Muddiford, nr. Barnstaple. 
Quiet country house, holidays or permanent 
residence. Special winter terms. Shirwell 262. 


ANGLING CLUB 


HE FAIRFORD FLY FISHING AND 
COUNTRY CLUB are proud to announce to 
Anglers that a new fishing club will be opening 
its waters for Brown and Rainbow Trout Fly 


Commencing April 1st to October 31st, 


five lakes with an area of some fifty acres, well 
stocked with Brown and Rainbow Trout from 
10 in. upwards. The lakes have been stocked at 
over eighty fish per acre over the past four years. 
Large individual catches were made during the 
season 1957. The fish are good takers and grand 
fighters. 

It is the desire of the Club to accommodate a 
reasonable number of anglers and effect good 
sport, a limited number of membership tickets 
are available. 

Anglers wishing to avail themselves of these 
waters should write as soon as possible to The 
Secretary, Capt. F. J. Grierson, The Royal Oak, 
Wootton Bassett, Wilts, when all particulars will 
be forwarded. 

The services of a Professional Fly Fisherman 
will be available for information in connection 
with the Club waters and for casting. 


MEDICAL AND NURSING 


CRANFORD NURSING HOME 
15, Cranford Avenue, Exmouth, Devon. 
Exmouth 3295. 

For Acute Medical Patients and 
Elderly Residents. 
State-registered' nurses day and night. 
Fees from 16 guineas per week, 
Brochure on application to Secretary. 


MOTOR CARS AND VEHICLES 
FOR SALE AND WANTED f 
|ESS Shooting, Racing, etc.: 1955 long wheel- 
base Land Rover Brake. 15,000 miles, as new. 
Superb special body, seating 9. £750. Box 1240. 
Jxck SMITH of 23, Bruton Place, Berkeley 
Square, London, W.1, has specialised in used 
Bentley cars for 
MAYfair 0661/2. 


CAR HIRE SERVICE 


UBLIN. self-drive cars guaranteed and 

comprehensive insurance. Let us quote you 
for long or short periods —CRAWFORD'S 
GARAGE, Hatch Street, Dublin. Tel. 54291. 

RIVE YOURSELF IN IRELAND. Ford Consul, 

Prefect, Anglia or Hillman Minx supplied.— 
Apply RELIABILTY CARS, LTD., 42, Kildare 
St., Dublin. Tel, 6642. Grams: Relicars, Dublin. 

EEP WARM AND DRY IN 1958. Latest model 

cars to drive yourself, all fitted with heaters. 
Low rates include free petrol. No seasonal or 
week-end increases.—VICTOR BRITAIN, Berke- 
ley Street, W.1. GROsvenor 4881. And at 
Liverpool and Glasgow. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


VAILABLE immediately excellent selection 
domestic and nursery staff including: Cook- 
generals, Mother’s helps, Working housekeepers, 
Nannies, Nursery governesses, Married couples, 
Gardeners, Chauffeurs, etc., for positions 
throughout England. Under distinguished 
patronage.—The Slough Employment Agency, 
30/32 William Street, Slough. Tel.: Slough 24141. 
(Hotel Staff also supplied throughout England.) 
XPERIENCED, recommended Married 
couples, Working-housekeepers, Companion- 
helps, Menservants, Nannies, Gardeners, Chauf- 
feurs, Hotel staff available. London: country: 


the past 27 years. Tel.: 


abroad.—BRITISH AGENCY (SERVANTS 
REGISTRY), Domestic Chambers, Horsham, 
Tel. 5571. Est. 31 years 


‘QINGLE MAN, 38, seeks post as Caretaker/ 
Handyman.—Box 124}. 


SPANISH & ITALIAN DOMESTICS! We have 
a number of reliable, hard-working mar- 
ried couples and single girls available. Employer 
pays fare and deducts. Good refs —BURNETT 
BUREAU, ‘77, Dean Street, London, W.1. 
(Est. 20 yrs.) 
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Many of the Saxony suit-weight tweeds come in a pale 
green or blue, sometimes ivory, powdered all over with 
tiny multi-coloured flecks. There are suits in most 
collections, also in blends of ivory with beige and the 
same pale mixtures appear again for coats. 

Novelty materials include the cotton knits in 
close honeycomb or ribbed patterns and heavy 
enough for coats or suits. Cotton jacquards, too, have 
much the same texture and weight, while other cottons 
are woven to look like tweed of a canvas weave. There 
are innumerable checks in all the ranges—wool, silk, 
cotton, linen and the various mixtures—and these are 
usually the very definite dog’s-tooth type carried out 
in a strong colour or black with white. Matita choose 
a clear definite china blue and white in a giant shep- 
herd’s check for a seven-eighths coat; a cotton suit- 
ing in grey and white has the white portion of the 
design raised above the ground. Nylon fabrics with 
a close canvas weave can be completely matt and 
sturdy enough to tailor well. They are shown in the 
new Worth collection of ready-to-wear clothes for 
striped blazers and slender moulded dresses. Cottons 
of threaded or darned weaves are also most attractive 
for dresses and jackets. 

Almost all the 


wholesalers include checked 


A simply tailored white fleecy wool jacket with fluffy 
white fox edging the hood (Harvey Nichols) 


(Right) A teenager’s ballet-length party dress in flair- 
proof white net circled with narrow frills. The sash is 
blue (Harrods) 


LOTHES for the New Year come from the latest mid- 
season collections and will be in the shops during the 
coming few weeks. They present the interim fashion 

report before the couturier shows due at the end of the 
month; copies and adaptations cannot be available for a 
considerable time. A drastic change in the silhouette has 
taken place so that about 60 per cent. of the clothes look 
very different; the remainder stem from the old line. There 
are sinuous spiralling draped chiffons; moulded sheaths 
galore in satin or brocade, as well as wool, heavy-weight 
cottons or embroidered linens; limp pleated sacks frequently 
with drawstrings at the waist or unpleated when they are 
often made from heavy jersey fabrics. These slim dresses 
with pouched backs are ousting the waisted full-skirted 
dresses of the shirt-waist persuasion except in the case of 
summer cottons or organzas, usually checked or patterned 
with flowers. These retain the tailored shirt-like top with 
either a knife or box-pleated skirt, or one that is gored to 
a moderate hemline. 

Everything at the moment is subordinate to achieving 
the loose cut and a pliant outline. Suits have never been 
so easy to buy off the peg. Either their short jackets hang 
from narrow shoulders or there is an unemphatic incurve 
and outcurve at the natural waistline. Some of the pouched 
and draped effects on the backs are very pleasing and easy 
to wear. In the softer finer woollens the folds are drawn in 
on the hemline in the middle of the back and make a V shape. 
Others pouch over hipbands when there may be a buckle or 
buttoned tab placed on the hem. Skirts on all these styles 
are straight as a dart and lined as the draped jackets need 
to be in one of the softer types of tweeds or dress-weight 
woollens. 

Many of the suits made of the firmer suitings are pin- 
striped, or the surface is broken by two colours of much 
the same density woven together—dark brown with a warm 
mid-brown, two greys, etc., to form a small check or 
herring-bone design. Smooth surfaces are the rule and even 
the tweeds, with a few exceptions, keep a comparatively 
smooth face. It is the light colours that are remarkable here. 
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cotton or organza dresses. Sambo make crisp err 
Manchester cottons into waist-length fitted 
boleros over dresses that have wide box-pleated 
skirts. Black and white in a large dog’s-tooth 
check makes one of these smart outfits. Organza 
dresses of nylon checked in the same lively way 
have the wide skirts pleated into tops that are cut 
like a shirt with three-quarter sleeves. Corn- 
flower blue with black and spice brown with black 
are favourite colour choices here. In the latest 
Horrocks collection a raspberry pink and white 
check sheath cotton dress with bloused back and 
accompanying jacket is a change after the 
numerous plains and florals of last year. 


HE easy casual lines of the top coats suit per- 

fectly the lightweight woollens with brushed 
surfaces and the pale-coloured pliable tweeds 
shown for so many. There is no harsh line any- 
where; narrow shoulders slope gently; collars and 
revers are rounded; deep armholes curve. 
Colours seem exceptionally pretty and feminine 
with all the muted pastel blues, pinks and fresh 
lettuce greens restored to favour. Plaid woollens 


with brushed fleecy surfaces look very smart and coats can be either 
full-length or seven-eighths-length. The deep easy armholes, the 
slender lines and the wide unstiffened collars create the casual look 
that is the acme of chic for this particular season. Barrel backs appear 
on coats made from a slightly stiffer fabric, and in front these coats 
button from the turn-down collars right down to the hems. 

The sack dress has certainly left its imprint throughout fashion. 
The spring interpretations are made more becoming than the first 
chemise-like garments. As Dorville show them in the acrylic fibre of 
Courtaulds knitted into solid firm jerseys that look like wool, they are 
drawn in at the back and sides by a drawstring. The flat fronts 
fasten down on a placket from the throat to the hips with round gold 
metal buttons, and sleeves button on to a cuff below the elbows. Other 
simple gored dresses in hyacinth blue or pale pink are given fitted 
shaped satin belts dyed to match exactly. These dresses all dry over- 
night after washing and pleats are permanent, so that pale colours and 
alabaster white become a practical proposition even for London. 

Suéde-like surfaces are in fashion. The jerseys made from man- 
made fibres have the bloom of a suéde, and the new jackets of Bickler 


(Right) Separates for a winter week-end: a shirt and pleated skirt of grey, 
black and ivory plaid in a mixture of wool and angora (Harvey Nichols) 


e 


A coat of gleaming mushroom brown faille. The 

short evening dress on the left is of emerald green 

wild silk swathed across to one hip (Fortnum 
and Mason) 


are made from a woollen that 
is a most realistic copy of! 
suéde. Ina dark fir-tree green, 
one three-quarter jacket is 
narrow and tailored as simply 
as possible with three flapped 
pockets placed low down, two 
on one side, one on the other. 
A waist-length straight jacket 
in nut brown is finished on the 
hem and revers by short but- 
toned tabs of the material. In 
contrast, other jackets are 
made from thick, yet light,. 
brushed wool and _ often 
checked or plaid and ,some- 
times blended with either 
mohair or angora. 

Floral patterns in cotton 
or silk cover the white or pale- 
coloured grounds with a mass 
of mixed garden flowers and 
foliage. An occasional large 
bloom will stand out, but the 
outlines are all indeterminate. 
Many sleeveless, collarless 
dresses with matching jackets 
are in the early collections 
made from such patterns. 
Necklines on the dresses can 
be square or oval and some of 
the backs pouch over a gently 
fitted waistline. Jackets fol- 
low the semi-fitted line of the 
woollens and are short. Jackets 
shorter still with wide collars 
folded away from the throat 
are shaped with bulky should- 
ers and deep armholes. They 
fit over the hips so that a 
tapered line is achieved, with 
the narrow skirt and hemline 
continuing the effect. The 
whole range of blues is stressed 
for the spring woollen suits. 

P. JoycE REYNOLDs. 


